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.FOREWORD 

Food is one bf man's basic needs. Just as there are basic needs of 
man to keep^him alive, there are basic tools of the trade necessary to keep 
any field of business healthy and profitable. 

One tool necessary to provide success in the , field ot ^food 
operations is the use of menu cycles. Menu cycles come in all sizes, 
shapes, and f©rnis and can be conveniently tailored to your specifications. 

The misuse or total lack of the use oT menu cycles is one of the 
reasons^so many food operations have been doomed to failure before they 
even begin. Those people and companies that succeed have^the knowledge 
and ability to. use menu cy(:les, along with all the other tools of the trade, 
to provide the^Jpod and service that will keep people coming back again 
and again. • - 

This text provides the information needed' to" properly des^n aijd 
use menu cycles as a tool of the trade. 



* Introduction : 

For the teacher, ^this text is designed to iielp complement and 
coordinate the many 5teps necessary. 'in teaching Commercial Foods, and 
to sq/ne extent. Home Economics. * . 

For the student, this teitt is written to lielp yon understand the 
importance of menu cycles in commercial food product^n,. aa well as 
other -ejonments involved in a successful food operation. It will give you an'* 
idea of» the necessary steps in getting food from the 'raw form to the 
finished product, and then to the consumer^ 

You will notice that some words in the text are printed in bold 
type. These are the vocabulary words which are listed and defined at the 
^end of each unit. Each unit also contains a progress test to help you 
review what you have learned. " | 
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• UNIT I ^ THE MENU CYCLE 




Student serving the faculty at the Gloucester township Campus 



What is a^enu cycJe? • ^ 

* a <» 

First we should be sure that we understand what the word **cyde" means. Let's 
' think of some cycles we already know. The tricycle, probably the first typ^ of bike qr 
cycle/w6 rode when, we Were very youi%., has three wheels. Tte wheels may be different 
in size but they all have one thing in common. They all begin and end at |he same place 
' on the circle foijined by the wheel. 

A bicycle is similar, but it has only two wheels and is a little harder to learn to 
balance and ride. The unicycle, which is the most difficult cycle to learn to use, has only 
one wheel and is generally used only by people who have had special training. 

Just as we use different types of cycles for transportation, we use different types 

of menu cycles to feed pepple. They, all have, a beginning and an end at the same place 

on the circle (cycle). Much like the cycles we use to take us from place to j)lace, the 

menu cyple take§ us from one meal to another. It can be from breakfast to lunch to 

dinner for one day, one week, or even one month; for a season (spring, summer, fall, or 

winter); or for a year. » . ' 

. /( ' .1 

«Types of menu cycles ' • 

* 

A menu cycle can be as simple as taking us through one day of meal^ — 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner. If you vvreVe to use this type of inenu cyde for planning an 
"overnight campi% trip, you might decide on something like tinis: 

1' 





BreakCist 

Canned fruit juice/packaged pre-nlixed pancake batter, pancake syrup» and 
a beverl^ge such ^ tea^r Instant coffee. ^ ' 

^ ^ — . ^ , . , . 

' Canned fruit juice» peantit butter and jeUy sandwiches, and canned 
. prepared padding. , ^ 

Dinner ^ <^ 

Canned spaghetti and meat ^auce, oanned brown bread, tea or instant 
coffee, and canned ^it* 

' ■ <* 

It doesn*t matt^ which meal you begin with, so planning a n&nu cycle like the 
one for* the camping trip is fairly simple. 

When we travel from meal to meal, we might decide to eat the. saniie food all the 
time^- for example, hamburgers, french fries and chocolate milk sliakes. This may sound' 
cool at first, but how long do you think you would enjdy this for bre^kfait, lunch, and 
dinner, day after day? You would become tired of the s^pne things meal after meal, day 
fifter day, sooner or later. - ' 

As a tAp on a bicycle can take us^ to see itiany different * places and manj^ 
different things, a ride on a me^iu cycle can give us many different (bods and pleasant 
experiences while we provide our bodies and minds with the good diet they need to help 
us to enjoy our daily Uves. o 

Here ^ are some examples of different types of menu cycles and how they are 
constructed to suit our daily needs. 

Daily Menu Cjpcle Plan ' . . • \ * 



The skimpiest form of a menu cycle plan| would be. a one*day, ^three-med plan. It' 
would offer the same things each day bur with some variety. For example: 

* * Break£ist ^ . * 

^ jEjggSv-panc products^ bread* and/or cereals and beverages. . * 

Lunch 

Beef products, fresh green vegetables, bread and beverages. 
IXnner , * t 

Poultry products, fresh cdoked vegetables, fresh fruit and beverages. 

Tliis menu is very general in nature, but it can 'be varied by the following 
methods: 



foe^fast' allows us eggs every day. Tfiey could be soft-boiled on Monday^' 
scrambled on Tuesday, fri^d on Wednesday, poached on Thursday, and an omelet on 
Friday. > 

The pork, products for ^br^akfast could be bacoh on Monday, ham on Tuesday, 
Taybr's porkrt>ll on Wednesday, Canadian bacon on Thursday, 'and -scrapple on Friday. 

^ The'' bre^kd and/or cereals could be^ toast, rolls, or muffins* The cer.eals could be 
-hot or cold, and th^re are many^ different cereals to choose from. 

Beverages could include fruit juices, either ^esh, frozen or canned, apd milk or 
tea, etc. We can now see how the breafcfast^menu migKt be varied with just a few 

products. ' ' . ' " 

<» • ' • . * * ■ ^ 

* Let's take a Idok at- lunch. Beef pro'ducts could include hamburgers. on Monday, 
^ hot roast beef on Tuesday, meat loaf on Wednesday,- cold roast beef on Thursday, and 
chopped sirloin on Friday • 

■ ' . ■ ■ • ■ : V ' *• * 

- Fr^h ^^een vegetables ^ould give us such iteihs a&.a tp^sed^eens salad, lettuce 

wedges, cole slaw, celery sticks^ hearts of lettifce, and green garden vegetable sal^d. 

Bread <:an be white," ry^, whole wheat or any type of roll: snowflake, soft roU^ 
haifd roll or butter- flake roll. \ ■ ^ 



\ ■ »■ • ■ ' ■ • ' 

Beverages could include fruit juices^ m^ilk or chocolate milk, coffee,, or tea/ 

Dinner may seem to be/limited by usin^ only poultry as the entree, but there are 
many possibilities. Vor example, we could h^ve country fried chicken on Monday, For 
Tuesday how labour some turkey with s^ory dressing* Wednesday woujd be a good d^y 
for^ some, Rock Gbrnish hen, a flavqrful and tender treat ia almost anyone's book. 

Now^we have^ some leftovers, so let's. use, them as turkey a la king on Thursday,, 
and how about some chicken c^cciatori for Friday? What did you say? Yoii never heard 
of cacciatori, never saw it or smelled it or tasted it?ngk(se your eyes sSid think of the 
delicious aroma of spaghetti sauce cooking on the stove. Chicken cacciatori i§ chicken in/ 
a tomato sauce very much like spaghetti sauce. If you like spaghetti or pizza, you*H love 
chicken^caccial$fri. 

Now that we have planned the main course, let's consider the vegetables. Fresh 
peas and shoestring frehch fried potatoes Vould taste good with fried chicken on 
Monday, On Tuesday 'we , could choose creamy whipped potatoes and mixed lima beans 
and corn. Sornething a little different for Wednesday" with our Rock Cornish hen, hke 
baby sweet potatoes and corn on the cob. Thursday's main course, turkey a la king, has 
vegetables right iri the sauce, so we may choose a fresh salad with lettuce, carrots, celery 
and tomatoes, tofssed with your favorite salad dressing. -To help us enjoy our chicken 
cacciatori oti Friday, how about spaghetti instead of potatoes, and some fresh 
french-style g^een beans. 




Fresh fruits are plenti^ and (fan be used with imagination.. For exam|jile, have 
you ever tried firesh freestone peach halves with afresh or frozen raspberries? They go yery 
well with' southern ^s^d chicken. Cranberries are traditional with tCirkey and ^e most 
delicious.^ when c<fmbinbdlwith oranges to make, cicanberry-orange relish* This should be 
served with the main couree. .if' ' . . • 

A fruit compote (a "combination of 'stewe4^fruits) might finish the rock-comish- 
hen meal with a flair — the crowning touch tg a meal fit for a king. ^ a 

' An old-fashioned bakea apple With cinnarnon hearts for dessert would complement 
the main course of turkey a la king that we listed for.Thu^day*' 

Something ta&ty but l^ht should be served after |he flavofful. chicken cacciatori 
dinner, like fruited gelatin with a touch of whipped cream« • 

WceWy 'Menu Cycle ' - 

The next type, of menu cycle would be a weekly cycle. This* offers a variety of- 
foods for each meal for one 'week and« then keeps repeating the same basic food plan 
with variations. Compared tfo the daily menu cycle, you can readily see the greater choice' 
of foods available J For example: . ^ . 

iBreakfast , 

Monday ^ . 
' Eggs, meat, bread and/or cereals, and beverages. 

Tuesday ^ p 

. ^ jPancak^s, pork, fruit and/or fruit juices, and beverages. 
■* 

Wednesday ' 

Cerjsal (preferably one high in '^protein), fruit and/or fruit juice, and 
beverage.^ ^ 

Thursday ' 
E^s, meat, toast and/or cereal, and beverage. 

Friday 

WafjQes, meat, fruit and/or fruit juices, and beverage. 
Lunch ^ - 
^ Mdfnday 

Juice, meat, salad or vegetable, beverage, and dessert. 

Tuesday . ' 

Salad,^oup, sandwich, beverage, and dessert. 

^ Wednesday ^ v/ 

Soup, meat, vegetables, beverage, and dessert. 



. Thursday ' ' " 

. Juice, salad platter, beverage, and dessert. ^ . -' . '' 

Friday . ^ ' ^ ^ J; 

Juice, fish pr ^g^variitfion, vegetables, beverage and dessfert. « ^ , 

Dinner ^ , " ^ v . ^ 

* Monday • • 
^ ^ Beef variation, vegetables, fruit ol' salad, dessert, and beverage.' 

.' « . . „ 

Tuesday . * ^ 

Poidtry variation, vegetables, fruit or salad, dessert, and beverage. 
. ^' * , 

Wednesday / 

Lamb or veal variation, v^etables, fruit or salad, dessert, and beverage. 

Thursda;jr ^ . ^ 

Pork variation, vegetables, fruit or salad, desseft, and beverage. 

Friday 

Seafr>od or .pasta variation, vegetables, fruit or salad, dessert, and 
^ , beverage* 

You nnay note tli^ weekly menu allows^ for quite a variety of foods; yod have a 
different kind of meat ea<ih day, and this meat can be prepared in different ways oil* 
^ferenrdays. • 

'Why use a menu cycle? 

To prevent ourselves/ from becoming bored with the same type of foods, meal 
aftjpr meal^^d day after di^y, it is important to set up a menu that v\dll provide us with a 
variety of foods. We also must make sure thaj our bodies deceive the essential nutrients 
necessary for good health. . 

There are surely times when you feel that there is not a very great variety of 
foods to eat. Take, for example, spinach — not that weVe knocking spinach, but aren*t 
there times when you feel that it's the only thing your mom.kiiows how to cook? 
Trouble is that many times we get stuck in the rut of preparing the same foods over and 
^ over again — potatoes^ peas, broccoli, cauliflower, corn, green^ bSans, and, oh yeah, 
spinach! ' ' 

Hold on a minute! How many times have you said something like, "I don*tlike 
that stuff. I never ate it before, buf I know I won*t like it." Did you ever stop to think 
that you may be the one responsible for limiting the variety of foods that your .m<rf(her 
serves? For example, did you know t|iat there are over 200 different ways' tc^^Nrepare 
white potatoes? Now surely you*re bound to find .at least a couple of ways of preparing 
potatoes^ that^you'like. . v / 

Besides eating at home, we must take into consideration the meals we eaf dway 
from home. If we are going to be responsible for feeding people other^ than ourselves, we 
should see that they are provided with a healthful variety of fodds. 
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Even tf you have nat ^had much experience at eating away from home, you may 
, have seen ^nev/^pa^ti advertisements or heard TV and radio comnnercials for different 
type^ of restauranf$v You may hav^ npticed that the larger restaurants Hs't a menu" 
offering quite a vaj^lety of foods. Or you may be aware that Ihere are n^any different 
types of '*spe?cialty; restaurants"- that offer onfy a limited choice of foods, such as the^ 
ha^nburger stand or^the seafood /estaurant. Even&the refireshmtnt stand at the ^all park 
ca^i be considered a s^^ecialt;y-type restauranr. ^ • * „ * 

There *are Still other eating place3 away from home that we need to take into 
consideration. These are feeding establishments that qafer to a '"captive audience." A 
captive audience made up of people who have little no choice of where to eat, such 
^ in "a hospital or a school or a compaiiy with jio oth^ feeding^facilities nearby. 

Let's take a look at' a hospital feedir^ program first and see what role -it plays in 
feedihg^> people to „keep thejn ^live ahd to return them to good health. Hospitals must 
serve a variety of m^nus as well as>a variety of food, for some patients^iare toa sick'to eat 
anything solid and therefore need a liquid diet that will provide the essential 'Nutrients to 
nurse them back to good health. Other^ati^nts can eat only solFt foods, and stUl others 
have different special needs whi^H must betaken into consideration. 

4^Just as^you would get tired of eating the same foods meal after meal and day 
, after day, so would anyone else, especially someone who is not feeling very well to start> 
with. Even though the kinds of foods that a patient can eat may be limited by his illness, 
it is stiU pos/ible to provide' him with some variety in his food. When you are ill, the 
food you eat can play^an important role in your recovery. 

Schools generally have a captive audience., too, except for those students who 
bring their lunches. School lunches differ from 'those served to patients -in hospitals in 
that they must include a wider choice of foods^ Students must be given the opportunity 
of selecting a nutritionally well-balanced meal that is not monotonous* 

The use . of a' menu cycle provide3 all feeding establishments, except the specialty 
house, with the continuing opportunity to providg^ a ^nutritionally sound variety of foods 
and still be sure not to have the same items for lunch every day, or every Monday, or at 
any given meal on any given day. " 

How to plan a menu' cycle \ ^ * " 

'The menu is the foundation on which the basic structure of* any" food service 
operation is built. Upon it depends the type of equipment needed, the employees needed, 
the methods of buying, and the stor^e requirements. Even^ the design and decor of the 
pl^ce may depend on th^ food offened on the menu. 

Menus* must be planned in advance for the various meals to be served. It is here 
that the use. of menu cycles as a topi of the trade plays its most important role. In any 
food-service operation where customers are served day after day, it is not aQieasy task to 
achieve variety with the .foods that are available and yet keep within the limits of your 
xiost of operation. ' ^ - : 



Tlie iteni^mvolved in planning the mefiu. are:* ^ ' 

1. Tha needs and desires of tlie customers - ^ 

, 2, Costs and profit , 

3. Tlie foods available - • • " 

^4; The amount and Idnds of equipment available 

5. The variety and appeal of the toeds offered 

6. Nutritiomu factory ,^ • - 

7. Tlie availability of labor 

1. Needs and desires of customers 

Hie first thing to consider in menu planning is tlie "customer and wliat he likes to 
eat. Where all three of the liiistomer's meals are served, as in hospitals, some schools, and, 
other institutions, you must take into consideration what he needs from a nutritional « 
standpoint, ^as well as offering him plenty of variety, if, on the other hand, your 
customer can choose %hat he wants from y^our menu, or cgn eat at some other 
establishment if he wislies, , then you^ must" be aware of his desires so that he will be 
satisfied and wiU come back t^ your food operation as often as possible. 

Studies have indicated what types of meals are preferred^ by different types of 
people. For example, businessmen generally prefer some form of beef, in large servings,' 
with vegeubles and rolls and butter. Jf you should specialize in serving businessmen, then 
you .would have to plan a menu eycle that would give. them these<Jtems n!|f.^^^ a 
variety as possible. ^ 

Businesswomen or women shoppers are more likely to be concerned about their 
weight and appearance. Tliey tend to prefer liglit sandwiches, soup and sandwich 
combinations, or sdads. , ^ 

Travelii^ or visiting people prefer to eat in local restaurants that serve foods 
common 'to the area that they are visiting. Tim allows them the opportunity to try many 

different kinds of food as they travel. ^ , 

/ , » ... 

Families like to j&at in food establishments^that offer a variety greajhenough to 
satisfy the entire family and generally prefer n^enus tbat offer the entire n4al for a set 
price. The price usually includes a soup or appetizer, salad, entree, vegetables, beverage, 
and dessert. Families enjoy such things as relish dishes served to the tabl^, salad bars, and 
buffets. The acceptance of children is important in attracting familiea ias regul^ 
customers. Many establishments feature special children's menus, and find the families 
coming again and again as a -result. 

Teenagers make up the largest number of potential customers, tr^endous 
build-up and expansion of roadside' drive-in restaurants serving ^ecialties : su;^ as 
hamburgers, french fries, milk shakes, ice cream or custard, or pizza is mostl^r ^ue to the 
teenage or "now** generation, 



Older or more mature people often prefer self^^service or ^cafeteria-style service. 
They tend to be more cost-conscious than other groups of people becau^ they have to 

live on smaller than average incomes. J" 

^ 7 • , 



In using yo^f menu cycle, you iTiay^ find it help&l to' know that different Itinds 
"of food are preferred in different parts of tha^pountry. In the South, for example, many 
people like hominy grits. This item was so ptoular with a meifiber of the (*ew of the 
, Aj^oUo 16 that he had the space lab prepare |^|ittered holniny g^ts to take along on the 
flight to the moonf Philadelphia is known fer ^wrsipple,'' a pork product generally served 
at breakfast. ' 1/ 

' < I '•-I ' ' ■ 

. y The armed services once releaseas^lO'-year survey lifting th^ *10 most popular 
foods and'the Ifi least popular foods as. indicated by servicemen. Here" are the results of 
' that survey, * ,\ , ' - . . 

^ Most Pdpular Least Pop^llar ^ 

Fresh milk"*' Mashed turnips ' 

^ . \. ^ Hbt rolls' ' jj^occoli " 

Hot biscuits Baked squash 

• ^ • , ' Strawberry shortcake ' Fried parsnips ^ 

• Grilled steak , Creamed asparagus 

* 'Ice tream ^ , ^ Cabbage baked with cheese 

Ice cream sundaes • J ^ AsparagUs with hoUandaise sauce 

Fried chicken , Iced coffee c ^ 

.French fried potatoes Cauliflower with cheest^ sauce • 

Roast turkey Candied parsnips 

Please note that the most popular items are items that you are most likejv 
familiar with, while the least pop^ular items may include some foods that you have never 
even hfeardj/of. : • 

Many Americans want to lose weight. "Weight Watchers" clubs and organizations 
have become very pbpul^ as people have become more calorie-conscious. Tfiis h^had its 
effect on the menus of mWiy food operations. It is very common to find menu items just 
for the calorie-conscious people in this society. ' ' , 

2. Costs and profits 

To use a menu cycle profitably, you must consider the cost of the food items 
being used, both in the raw state and in the '^prepared state. For example, you may pay 
only $7.50 for a 100-pound/bag of raw potatoes, but after you peel them and prepare 
them you piay end up with only 75 pounds^f prepared potatoes. This means t^at the 
potatoes now cost you ai)out 10 cents per pound rather than the original cost of 7^2 
'ccents per pound. This doesn't include other preparation costs, such as the cost of labor 
to clean and cook the potatoes;, or^the cost of materials othci than the potatoes (butter, 
milk^alt, etc.). . ^ " 

Another factor affecting cost i» the availability of foods that ^ are considered 
seasonal tfijat is, they are less c^pensivkswhen in season, evei^^ough they may be 
purchased all year long. The popularity of some of these foods^such as beef, makes it 
desiral^e to offer them on the menu all year long, even though they are more costly 
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during o^ertain periods of .the year. If you take these items off the menu, you may lose* 
business; on the 4ther hand, if you raise the price to cover the additional cost, yoii may 
also lose money by losing customers. You must take into consideration that you will 
make 'more moi^ey at those times when your menu items cost you less, and this will help 
to offset any losses when the menu items are more expensive. 

Another type of' menu costing that' should be considere'H is the , price « of the 
ai^rage -check (total sales divided by the number of customers). For example, if e^ch 
€Usiomer*buys just a cUjp of coffee, the Qheck average may be only 23 cents. If, However) 
he bpys coffee and cake, pie, or doughnuts, the average check would increase" by the 
price of the item sold. Let's say you are averaging 1,000 meals per day, and the check 
average is raised by only 3 cents pen dayt it will add S30 to the dally sales %ure or as 
much as S13,600 per year, based on an operation that is open six days.a week. . > 

3. Hie foods available 

The menu planner must know what foods are available. The pe^n responsible 
for purchasing must keep* the menu j^lanner advised of market'M:onditionSt such as 
shortages- of certain foods or a plentiful st^ pply of a food item that would be a gdod buy. 

' ° . •> - . * . 

^ Another factor to be considered islv the food on hand, such^as perishables, which 
must be used within a certain period of tiiyie./The chef manager should make up a list 
'^f such items early each morning. / • 

{ . ■ ■ . : 

Although the^aim of ^ well-constructed menu cycle is to limit "the kmount of 

leftovers through proper plarmii^^^md prepara^on, there are sometimes leftovers to be 

used. This is another consideration 4n the preparation of a menu. ^ 



4. The amount and kinds orf equipment available 



Ificertain equipment is not available, th^ must be taken into consideration wheh 
planning the menu. For example, if a food- operation had no steam pressure cooker, it 
would be difficult to prepare a menu that included several items that had to be cooked 
with a moist-heat method. 

Oven space is another impor;^ant factor. Careful planning, such as baking cakes or 
pies early in the morning, can make the m6st of the oven space available. However, too' 
many foods requiring oven preparation * can tpake it difficult or even impossible to get 
everything done properly and on time i^oven capacity is Umited. if an operation can 
afford to purchase specialized equipment, it would be helpful to use a microwave oven. 
This cuts cooking time down tremendously and can, be used to reheat many foods in 
seconds. 

The menu planner must be familiar with (^le available equipment and its 
limitations. It is also important that the chef and manager work very closely to see that 
the menu demands do not exceed kitchen capacity. 

• 9 



5. The varvsty afnd appeal of the foods offered . 

A restaurant serving the same custotners everyday < or an institutional food service 
that has^a captiv<^ audience, must provide variety^ In any food, service, no nmtter how 
limited the menu cycle or how many guests are served, the food must be presented in the 
most appealing mannelr possible. This nriay'creat^ some problems for the mepu planner, 
biit it al^b offers opportunities •for creativity an4 ingenuity. After^, the kinds of food 
thiat make up the^jgreater |)art of the average menu are relatively few.^ For example, 
meats, wliich make up about 40tpercent of th^ food serv^ in public, are generally bpef, 
pork, veal, lam^b, seafood, and poultry/There are, of course, many different ^ys'to 
* prepare these items, and a menu cycle allows you to. use as many different ways as 
possible to provide variety. ^ 




FresM^ruit Salad Supreme 
Variety in texture, color, shape and size should be considered, 

• • • 

Var^iety and appeal are also achieved through color, flavor, aroma, texture, shape 

and temperature. Color appeals to the eye, and if the food looks good you will be more 

likely to enjoy eating it. Whipped potatoes placed on a plate with soine shape other than 

just a glob will look more appealing. Additional appeal is found in the contrasting but 

complementary textures of firm slices of tomatoes and crisp cool lettuos with creamy 

salad dressing. There are, of course, many more ways to use textoire as an appealing 

Victor in the presentation of food. . ' ^ " 

Flavor offei^ many opportunities for achieving variety. Flavor is often confused 
with taste. The taste buds located on the tongue and in the mouth can actually detect 
only four tastes: sweet, sout^ salty, and bitter. It is the combination of these four, in 
.endless ways, that gives us the many different, tastes of foods. Flavor includes all the 
sensations that affect the .sense of taste, such as the coolness of mint or th"^ pungent 
smell of spices, as well as the taste itself. 

Temperature contrasts can be very appealing — for example,./^ chilled fruit 
cocktail topped with sherbet before^ the service of a hot entree, or a crisp, well-chilled 
salad plattei' and a cool, thirst^quenching beverage on a^hot and humid day. 

• 10 
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« ;6« Nutritional factors 

* . - » 

Altlioilgh a menu planner for a food operation cannot make a customer choose a 
well-balanced, nutritional meal, he still has the responsibility of making a balanced meal 
available. * , ^ . ' 

In most schools, hospitals, and other institutions, it is essential that a properly 
glanced diet be offered and served to the people that must eat there by necessity and 
* not by choice. This is most important to people who are sick^and need special diets to 
^ help them return to good^Walth. Even people on restricted diets can Have some variety 
offered if a menu planner uses the menu cycle to that end. 

^ A menUi cycle, to be nutritionally balanced, must offer the f6llowing nutrients in 
as many ways as possible. ^ ^ ^ 

Arotein 

Found in milk and milk products^ eggs, fish, meat, and^ in sinaller amounts, 
wheat, corn, rice, arid nuts. 

. Proteins maintain the growth and repair of body^cells. They also -supply energy to 
the body if there is a lack of fats and carbohydrates in the body. 

Carbojiydrates (sugars and starches)^ 

<. ■ ■ ' ' ^ 

Found in rice, potatoes, cereak and flour products, and legumes (peas, bdfins, 

e£c.).^ Natural sugars and starches found in* fruits and some vegetables, and * 

manufactured sugars used .for sweetness in preparing foods, also provide carbohy- 

' / \ dratCRS; . * ^ j 

/ Carbohydrates supply Keat and energy to the body. 

^ Fats an^ oils ^ . ' 

t 

" ' Found in vegetable oils such as corn, cot^tonseed, soybean, peanut, and olive. Also 
in butter, mai^arine, milk, cheese; eggs, meat, fish, and nuts. 

Fats and oils are the most ):oncenttated source of energy the diet can provide. 
They .are stored in many areas of the body. Body, fat serves as insulation against 
cola, protection against bumps and bruises, and support for some of the body 
organs. 

i» 

Minerals 

There ai^ 13 different minerals required by the body which must be derived from 
the dift. There are othdP^jminerals* found in the body, but scientists have not yet 
been able to determine their function in the body. 

" Compared with other classes of f^ods, minerals are needed in relatively small 

amounts. The three minerals most necessary for good body health are calcium, 
' iron, and iodine. Calcium is found in quantity in milk and milk products; lesser 
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amounts accur in shellfish, egg yolks, and dark ^een vegeubles. Iron 'is supplied 
by such foods as liver, heart,' kidney, lean meats» shellfish, egg yolks, dried fruits, 
and nuts. Iodine is found in seafoods and in vegetables grown in iodine-rich soil. 
In areas where it is lacldi^ in food, it is generally supplied through the use of 
- iodized salt. 

Minerals, alpng with water and vitamins, ^ body regulators. Th^y help Ij^eep the 
blood cells, muzscles, nerves, and glands working p^perly* 

* ■ 0 • 

^^tamins • . o ' " 

\^tamins are found in a {great variety of foo^, but in very small amounts, so our 
diets must contain enough variety to fulfill oue^ needs for the dif£srent ones. 
Vitamins are needed for a great many different bodily functions. They work with 
. the other nutrients to help them do their jqbs in keeping our bodies healthy. 

7. The ^^^^iiity of labor • , • . - 

Emplo/ees are .needed to prepare and serve the food and to take care of clean*up 
oiores. If you cannqtt provide the food and service your customers want because of a 
shortage of labbr, you will probably lose your cu^omers to someone who can provide 
the service. ^ 

It would not. make sense to plan a menu cycle that you could not prepare 
because of a lack of skilled labor. ^ you must be sure to take this into ^nsidetation in. 
your overall menu planning and menu cycle. " ^ ^ , ; . ■ 

Summary 

The menu cycle is a predetermined way of taking you from one meal to the next 
for as many meals /as you desire* Preparation of this cycle must take into consideration a 
variety of factors to provide what your customers want and need. They^ must be offered 
quality, quantity, nutrition, and service at a price they are wilting to pay. Using the menu 
cycle properly will help to achieve -these goals. . ^ ' 

Vocabulary ^ ^ 

cacciatori —an Italian dish made from tomato sauce and generally served mth 

chicken. ' ^ ^. ^ 

essential — important in the highest degiree; indispensable. 

ingenuity skill in devising; cleverness . 

monotonoife ^ --^ without chamge or variety \ 

nutrient — ah ingredient of food that prqvidds something that the body needs 

predetermined — settled- in advance \' " ' ' 

pungent - — sharp in taste or smell 
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■ f . The Oriental Way without Chopsticks 

\ Poric Chow Mein, Rice, Fried egg noodles, Honeydew melon 

Suggested menus for cycling ' ^ ^ . ^ 

The following set of menus is designed for a single med per day, based on a 
five-day week, for^a period of eight weeks* It is designed to help you understq|id how a 
menu cycle can he used to its full potential over a period of time. 

We have limited the number of items offered so that you will better be able to 
see how variety may be*^ offered and still fulfill all the factors and areas discussed in Unit 



You must take into consideration that there are rnany additions you may make to 
greatly expand these menus. It is this possibility that mak^s the use of the menu cycle as 
a tool of the trade a challenge to see what you can do on your own. 

These menus may best be used in an institutional feeding situiation where you 
would be feeding a captive audience. They are flexible enough to allow ygu to change 
thenv by using a ^rsiiation of the main entree or any of the accompanyii^ vegetables or 
salads* Certain courts are purposely left out to all,ow you to try your own hand at 
completing the meal. , - . 
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° % . MENU CYCLE FOR L£ARj4ING 

• * Week #1 

' Grilled Frankfurter on Toasted Roll ' ' ^ 

New England Style Oven^BakeH Beans 
Cole Sla w (or variation) 

iHiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiillliiiiin 

Baked, Freshly Ground, Meatloaf — Tomato Sauce or Pan /^Grayy ^ 
Herb-Flavored Steaihed Rice 
' ' ^ Buttered Brussels Sprouts 

piiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiilliiiiii^ 

Fluffy Scrambled Eggs with* Panbroiled Fresh Link Sausage 
Qispy ..French Fried Potatoes " 
^ Buttered Toast - Grape Jelly 

iHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliilii^^ 

^ \ 

Roast Loin of Pork — Robert Sauce 

Baked Sliced Apples I 

Green Peas and Carrots in Butter Sauce , 



tttttttlTT 



Deep-Fried Flounder — Tartar Sauce 
Parsley Buttered Potatoes 

Q>untry-Style Stewed Tomatoes > , 

iiiiniiiiHiiiiiiiliiiiilliiiin^ 



0 

i 
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Week 



Saucaed Breaded Veal Cutlet or Veal Parmesan (Parmegiana) 
Ki$ta (any type) 

Braised Zucchini Squash ^ ^ 

• • • • •••••••••••• •••.••••••••»•••••••••••••••••••••••••'«••••**«•••••*••••••••••*•••«•••*••*•••••• 



Shepherd's Pie en Cass^ole 

Broccoli Spears Hollandaise ^ . # ' 



<5 



>•€•••••>• (Jl O****** •••••••••#***^%#'« •••••• C****!) 

•••r'-" 

•4* 

Roast Top Round of Beef ^u jus — Yorkshire Pudding 
Balked Idaho Pouto 

Buttered Green Peas 

• •■••••••••••••••a •j»***********«**********a«*««««««*«««f*«****** •••••••«••••«•*•••••••«•••••••••••*• ••••••••••••••••• • 

• ••••••••••»••«• • •••••••••*•••••••••«••••• 

• ••{•*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••»•••»••••«••••••••••••••••»••••••••••••••••#••••••••»•••••••••••••»•••••••»••«'•••«•••••••«••••• 

•••••••••• •••••••••••••••• •*•••««••••• ••• • 

Oitcken Chow Meln ' 
. Ctiinese Fried Noodles 

^ Pork Fried Rice (Relish Bowl) 



••••••••••••• •••• - - 

•••• • ••••••«••••••••••• ••«••••••••••••«••••««•••*•••• •••••#••••••«••••••••«•«••••*• •««••••••••••••••••• 

••«••••#••••••'•••••••••«•••••••••••• •••••••«•»• ••■«•••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••••«••»••••••• •••••••••••••••••^••••••••••r 



Baked Fillet of Haddock - Creole Sauce 
Rissole Potatoes ^ 
Succotash 



aa*****^* •••••••••••••••••••• •••••••••••••• »«***^*»****«««»««#« •••••••••••••••• 

•••••••••••••••••»•••••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••• ••••••••••••••••••••• ••••••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••«*»«•••••••»»•*• ••««•• •••••••••• 

•«■«■««••««•••••••*••••«•••••«•••••••••••••••••*••«••••••••••••**•••••••• • •••••■•■•••••••••••••••••»•••«•••••*••*•••• ••••••^•♦••••••'•••«^*«**«««« 

••*•*••••••••«••••«••••«•«••••••••••••••»•••••••»••••••••••••••••••••••• •••••••••••••••••••••K««*«»***«* ••••*• (A •••••••••••••••••••••« •«••••«••• 
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Week #3 




Greamy Chipped Beef on Toast Points 

Buttered Green Peas 

f . ■■ . ■ 

Carrots Vichy 

iHiHniHiiiiiiiiiHni^ 



Salisbury Steak Mushroom. Sauce 



. Sauteed Green Beans Almoiidii 

inilliiniiniiiiiiiliiiiil^ 



Stuffed Roast Leg of Lamb - Jardiniere Sauce 
Boulangere Potatoes 

Mint-Flavored Green Peas 

Southern Deep-Fried Chicken 

Corn Fritters *• . / * 

Chppped Broccoli with BuGter Sauce 

iliniiiiiiilliiiiliiiliiiiiii 

OiAelette Variations (cheese, western^jelly, etc.) with Buttered Toast 
* Hash-&dwned 



iniiil!iii:!ii:i![i!ii!!4Hi! 



Week #4 




Braiised Cubed Beef Steak - Syms Style 
Mashed Potatoes 

* Buttered Green Beans 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiilillljiiilin^ 



Barbecue Burger Deluxe on Toasted Bun 
^reiich Fried Potatoes 
Corn Mexican Style 

iiiiiHliiiiniiniiiiiiiiiOiiiiii 



Roast Fresh Ham — Brown Pan Gravy 
Duchess Potatoes 

Timbales of Spinach 

^iiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiliiiiniipfii 

Tiyrkey a la King in Pattie Shell 
Buttered Steamed Rice . 

Garden Green Peas Anglaise 



::::i:::::i2:::ii:::: 




/ 



/ 



;ill;;;ii;;;;liliiH;;;;i;;l;iini;ii; 

f{un» Fish Salad Platter Veronica (with grapes} 
Chilled Potato Salad . ' 

Sliced Tomato and Lettuce 

liniliiil:::::::::::::::::::!;^ 



/ 
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Week #5- 



Broiled Hsun Steak Hawaiian 
Poutoes 
Medley of Mixed Vi 



Glazed 



Loaf - Tangy Tomato SauCe 



and 

Fresh Squash in 



A' 



iiiiiiiiiliiiiilililii 



Hungarian Veal Goulash ' . 

Whipped Potatoes , ' ^ 
Qnnamon-Scalloped Apples and Carrots 



iMti t t i um 

^TT^Tl 1 1 1 1 fx 



Yankee Pot* Roast — Jardiniere Sauce • 
Oven Roasted Potatoes 

Cauliflower Polonaise ^ 

ililiiillijjillililiililiiiiin^ 



Golden Fried Fish Cakes or Fish Sticks 
Deep-Rit-Fried Julienne Potatoes 
<^ Country-Style Stewed Tomatoes 

::::2:::::::u:::*:::t:::: ::::::: sSmSSs: ::::::: 
:n:iHH::H:n:::::::U::::H::::H:: 



— Tartar Sauce 
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Braised Cubed Beef Steak a la So-oganoff 
Parsley-Buttered Egg Nopdles 

Broccoli Spears iiv Sesame Butter 



::r:::::::::n:::;::::(^::::::^ 

- Y 



Chop Suey , 
Grsltcci PsirnicsBn ■ Cheese 



liliiiiiiiiiiKiiiiHIiiii^ 

Baked Stuffed Pork Chop - Sage Apple 
• Potatoes Au Gratin 

^ tiarvara Dcets 



::::::::::: 



Baked Sugar-Cured. Ham - Pineapple Raisin Sauc(jy 
Sweet Potato Casserole 

Creanied Xima Beans^and Corn 



iiiliiliiilHlliiiiiiiiiiiii 



r 



BroUed Swordfish Steak (or variation) - Lemon Butter 
Boiled New Potat9es 

jGreen Beans Aimondine 



I 



iiiiiniiiijjijjiiHiiijjiHiH^ 
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Week 4l 



Grilled Ham and American Cheese Sandwich 
Home-Fried Pbtatoes' 

Buttered Chopped Spinach 



V 



r 



BroUed Sirloin Steak or Chopped Sirloin Steal^D'Hotel " 
Scalloped Potatoes 

Garden Fresh Green Peas v"* 

' Old Fashioned Beef Stew en Crusta • 
Mixed Fresh Fruit 

Baking Powder Biscuit 

f ^ 

Savory Roast Qiicken with Celery Dressiiig and Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes 
\ ' Fresh Asparagus (in season) 

iiiiiiiiiiHiiiijiiiiiliiin^ - 



Lobster Newburg on^ Toast Points 
Swiss Potatoes 

Green Peas and Corn Panache 



/ 



iiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliii 
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Week #8 



Grilled Hatmburger witlh Tangy Cheese Sauce 
O'Brien ^Potatoes 



Sliced Tomato and OnionJRjngs 



Curried Lamb a la Indienne 
Rice Pilaf 

Glazed Carrots 



******* ******•••••••••••••••#•'••••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• •••••••••^•••••••••««a«««««l*«aaaa«a««««at 



Spaghetti and Meatballs ~ Parmesan Cheese 
Italian Tomato Sauci^ / 
Petite Aptipast^^ 



*•***•«**■••** •••******■••****•••'»«••'*•»•**•■•**••**• •••o •**•••«••••••••••••••• f******* •••••••••••• ■•«•••••••••••••••••«•■«••«••«•, 

****** *****!****'**'*****£****?*************•**'******•*•*••••*••••••••••••••••••••• ••••••••^••••••••♦••^ 

; Oveir-Roasted Young Twlgiey — Giblet Grayy Celery Dr^sing 

' ^ . * *- * ' 

.Wliipped Sweet Poijsito /Casserole • ' ' ' 



'•*•*•••• 



\ Creamed Onions ' 
^ Buttered Peas and 



••••*•*••*••••••• ••••••••••••••••••••••••*•••«•»•• 

•*••••*•••••••••*■•••■#•••«*••••■•••••••••••••••••< 

•••#••••#••»••••>• «••••*<»••••••••••••••«•••••*••-- 

• •••••*•* •••f<*** ••••••••••••«••«• ••••••^••••i** - 



New (^leHns Shrimp Creole 
Steamed Rice . 

Deep- Fried Eggplant 




ots 



•**•••••••••••••«•••••••••••«••••••••«••• 

*ttMti*1tii*t*t*****«««««««f««««-«f«**«*««*««f*«f«ii««*«ai 
,**•«**•••••••«•••••••••••••••••«••••••••••••••••••••••• I 

¥•***• ****«*••••*•*•«••••*•*••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 4 



•••••••••• 

•••••••••• 



•••••**••••••«••••■■•• ••••••• 



•■••••••••••a 



•••■••••^♦•••t ••••••• 



••••••••••«•• 
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ALTERNATE MENUS « . ' 

Turkey Salad PlaWer - - 

French 'Fried Potatoes - * 

Toipato Wedges and Cucumber Slices 

iiiiiiiiliiiHHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



Sauteed or Broiled Calves Liver 
Mixed Grill 

Lorrain/ Potatoes 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiip 

Boiled Knockwurst 

Buttered Mashed Potatoe^ 
Germaine Sauerkraut 



Turkey Croquettes — Sauce 
Spinach Vinaigrette 

Broiled Stuffed Tomato 



Deep-Fried or Broiled Seafood ^mbination with Cocktail Sauce and , 
Tartar Sauce (Shrimp, Crabmea^ Scallops, Clams Casino, Fish & Chips) 
Cole Slaw 

: : 
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Customer acceptance * . 

^ As our menu cycl,e suggests, it is very important to be flexible Enough tSl^^ovide 

-a menu the customer will accept. If you cannot provide what a customer wants, you may 
not have any customers. . v 

Customers must be offered a selectiqn that provides vjuriety for people based on 
age, sex, and what kind of people they are — for example, biisinessihen, businesswomen, 
trayi^rs, families, teenage^) or senior citizens. The s^^let^ion offered must be nutritional 
-as will as profitable,' without costly the customer more than whatjie is wilbng and able 
' pay. ' V ^ V I • 

We must also remember those people that' fall into sp'ecial categories, such as^ 
hospital patients and captive customers of other institutional-type feeding operations. 
These customers have little or no choice of eating somewhere else, and they may be 
limited to special diets that must be made as appealing as possible. 

Lack of acceptance by the,customef can lead to only one end — another food 
/iteration that has gone out of business because- it did not use this important tool of the 
trade. 

During recent times, many specialized food operations have had to change or 
increase the types 0( foods offered because of competition. For example, the in<^eased 
' ^ number of hamburger operations in the same general area has caused menu changes. 
Restaurants have ^one from just ordinary hamburgers to double-decker hamburger 
sandwiches, and then to laiger specialized types of hamburgers, such as "^-pip^iand Super 
; / Burger." * ^ 

There can be trends or even fads in eating. In the mid-I970's many people began 
tiS reduce their consumption of red meats, both because of their high cost and because of 
a world-wide shortage of grain (used to fatten meat animals). An alert manager could 
take advantage of this trend by offering more items based on meat substitutes such as 
cheese or dried legumes. ^ 

■4 

Controlled menu cycle changes ^ ' ^ ^ 

There will be times when you'll find it best to .make changes in your planned 
^menu cycle. Sometimes, for example, a change in the market will allow you to m^e a 
good buy on an item you would not generally use because of its lack •'of availabil^y or 
^ because of its high price. This would be a change controued by you. ^ 

You may wish to cjiange your planned menu cycle for a special holiday such as 
Thanksgiving, where it is the custom to serve such things as turkey and pumpkin pie. Or 
you may change the menu to serve foods that are generally served pn religious hoUdays. 

You may find it desirable to change the menu cycle because of inflation (a time 
when prices go up on almost all iteips and our dollars buy less). You might offer foods 
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that are less expensive, but still provide the nutrients heeded for a good balanced diet. 

■ • • ' 9 

V ' ■ 

At times of particularly high meat prices, some restaurants have gone to meatless 
days, substituting such items as cheese or eggs. This idea is designed to bri|ig meat prices 
down by reducing the demand. . 

Uncontrolled menu cycle c'lianges 

There are times when we have to change our menu cycles because, of circum-, 
stances or events that we cannot control. 

J ^ ■ 

Mother Nature is one the greatest sources of happenings that force us to make 
changes. 

Poor weather often causes crop damage. Examples of this are: 



too much rain « « ' ^ 

not enough rain ^ ; 

very cold temperature 
very hot temperature 

violent storms such as hurricanes', twisters^, typhomis, hail, or sleet. 



Any of these things can cut the size of a crop, resulting in shortages of many 
food items. When crops are damaged or destroyed, that particular crop of food will cost 
more money than you may be able to pay- 

Bedsides causing pnces to go up, poor weather conditions can cause poor quality 
of the food available. If th^ quality of the food you use is not good, then the quality of 
the food prepared from, it will be poor as well. 

As yet no One has come up with a way to make a good finished food product out 
^{ poor ingredients. • ^ 

Menu cycles may also need to be changed when situations, other than weather, 
suddenly reduce the availability of certain foods. 

Foods come from all parts of this ^arth. Therefore, uncontrolled forces such^as 
:s, changes of governments, ^nd changes in relations between our country and others 
also can result in certain foods' not being available. This also causes rising prices of foods, 
or changes in quality if other foods ar€-used ^ substitutes. 

A good example is our break in relations with Cuba when Fidel Castro came to 
power. At the time of the change in our relationship, we were importing from Cuba more 
than one-half of all sugar consumed in this country. This meant we had to ^o to pther 
sources of sugar. This, in turn, caused a rise in the cost of sugar. 

Again, world market conditions in the mid-1970's caused a sudden rise in the cost 
of sugar to four or five times its* previous level. Desserts using particularly large quantities 
of sugar became extremely expensive to produce. 
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People can also bring about a chaise in the availability of foods. If dock workers 
or railroad workers should go on ^trike, these methods of delivery would be stopped or 
held up. Here ^in, we may be forced to change our menu cycle as a result of the strike. 

Tnfere have been times when crops have been reduced or deistrpyed by insects or 
diseases. At times crops have been condemned ^cause certain chemicals, u^ed to fight 
insect infestation or disease, have been found to be harmful to man. We must^accept° 
theseypncontrolled situations ai^ change our menu cycles accordingly. > ^ 



Summ&ry 



/ 



. It is important to have menu cycles so we can have this tool to help! us in feedii^ 
the public properly, regardless of the constant challenge^ facing us. 

With a menu cycle, we can adjust to customer acceptance, controlled changes, and 
uncontrolled changes, and still keep our^service at the highest possible standards. 



Vocabulary 

category 

challenge 

condemn 

infest 

legume 



— class or division formed fdr the purposes of classification. 

— a difficult situation that istimulates thought or action. 

— to judge unfit for use or consumption, 
to spread or swarm in or over in a troublesome manner. 

— a certain typ^sof vegetable that is produced in pods and is rich in 
* protein. Examples ^re beans, peas, soybeans, lentils, and peanuts. 
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UNIT HI ^ THE ROLE OF A BALANCED DIET IN A MENU CYCLE 




Freshly ground beef can be gfiaped into any form. 
(Ranked Meatloaf, Duchesi Pota^toes, Baked Stuffed Tomatoes) 



Eating and us* 



Most of us would choose to eat only those foods we like best* But we usually 
have someone who is wise« enough to ( make sure we eat the foods nyecessary for good 
health, whether we like them or not. - <^ " , ^ 

Eating is an ' adventure, a beautiful trip through the unknown* Have you ever 
wanted to do something that had the feeling of suspense and adventure, but you had just 
enoi^h fear of the unknown to hold you back? 

Let me tell you ^ story* Many years ago, I was young and learnii^ to sled in the 
winter* In our small town, we had a long, steep hill, about the length of a football field, 
that ended abfuptly at a lake* What made this sled-run so exciting, with the hint of 
^ danger, wa^he fact that the hill ended about four feet above the ice of the lake, much 
like the end of a ski run* If you went too fast, you had very little control over how you 
landed* If you went too - slow, you would nose over and land like a bird that had 
suddenly lost its wings. ' . 

It took a lot of courage to try.it the first time* We were afraid of being hurt, but 
also afraid of being called "yellow^* or "chicken" by our friends* After the first try, if 
you made it, the hill didn't look as steep or as long^ and the drop to the ice seemed .to 
be only a few inches* 

• • : I 

When we eat at home we don't usually have a choice from the menu* \^e eat 
what is served or go hjangry* When I was growing up, we ate what was put on our plates. 
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even if we sat there all evening* Of course, I usually decided I would eat everything 

(knowing full well it would kill me or something), so I could go out and play or do 
something t liked. ^ 

■ - . ^ 

,When you become old enough to eat away from home, such as in school or at the . 
comer variety shop, you .start to buy those things that you like best. Tlie things you like 
best may not be the best things for you. 

It is for these reasons that menu cycles are used to present you with^a variety of 
good foods over a given period of time, ^ that you have the opportunity of selecting the 
foods 'that will make you happy and strong. Yes, we said "happy," because what you eat 
does hav^^Q^ effect on your attitudes and emotions. ^ 

A calorie isf^at? 

Just as ingredients can be measured in cups, gallons, or pounds, the heat or 
energy value of foo^ ctm he measured, ' ^ 

The unit of measulre is a calorie. Chemists have burned different kinds of foods in 
such a way that they have been able to tell how much heat or energy is released by each 
food. This tells them how many calories are v given off by the diffel^nt foods in our 
bodies. 



Here are some examples: 



^ Food - • 




Food energy 


Measure 


calories 


Apple, fresh ' 


% medium, iVz" diameter 




Applesauce, canned 


1 cup 


184 


Bacon, cooked 


2 slices 


97 


Beans — baked, canned. 






pork & molasses 


1 Clip 


325 


Beef, roundr, lean 


3 oz (no bone) 


197 


Beef, rib roast 


' 3 OZ - (no bofte) 


266 


Frankfurter 


, 1 cooked 


. / 155 


Carrots, cooked 


il cup, di^A 


( 


Orange juice, fresh 


. * 1 ^ Clip 




Potato chips 


7 large 





Some kinds of foods have a much higl||r caloric value than others. Starches, 
sugars, and proteins have approximately the same number of calories for a given weight 
of the substance^ whild fats and^oils l^ave over twice the number of calories for the same 
weight. The presence of a lot of w4ter in a food generally means fewer calories. For 
example, snap beans, with a lot of 1 water in them, ha^e very few calories, while dry 
beans, with much less water, are highiin calories. . ^ 

When choosing the foods yoii eat, you must take into consideration not iDnly the 
calories they contain, but their entire nptritive value. If you don't, you may have a full 
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stomach but very little noumhtnent. 



Ages 


Lbs. 


Height 


Calories 


11-14 


97 


5'3" 


2,800 


15-18 


134 


. 5'9" 


3,000 


19-22 


147 


5'9" 


3,000 


11-14 


97 


5'2" 


2,400 


15-18 


119 


5'5" 


2,100 


19-22 


128 


5'5" 


2,100 



To help you ^understand why the total amount of calories you eat . is very 
imporunt, here is a chart that shows the approximate number of calories that a young 
person requires based on age, height, and sex. These figures are based on thp average s^e, 
weight, and height of a large ^oup of girls and boys. Check and .see where you fit into 
this chart. Don't be distressed, however, if your height and weight don't seem to fall into 
the right age group. Ev^yone grows at a different rate. You'll get there. " 



Boys 



Girls 



jlVhy are most people concernedv about calories today? Because they affec^t our 
body weight and body condition. Physical fitness in this country^ has been considered 
important enough for the President to set up a council on |)hysical fitness. You may have 
seen a commercial on TV,^ or received a booldet from your gym teacher, about how unfit 
we are, how fat we are, and how these things affect our health and length of life. 

< . 

Now that we have pretty well established the fact that calories play an important 
role in our lives, let's find out just what a calorie is. A calorie is a measurement of heat 
energy, just as an inch or a centimeter is a measurement of length, and a pound or a 
kilogram is a measure of .we^ht. A calorie is defined as the amount of heat it takes to 
raise the temperature of one kilpgram of pure water by one degree centigrade. Since all 
forms of energy can be changed to other forms, calories can be used to measure other 
forms of enei^ as well as heat. 

You will ^notice that calories have Nothing to do with vitamins, proteins, minerals, 
and other , nutrients in foods. They are a measure of heat or energy only. A food may be 
rich in many nutrients and very low in calories (e.g., broccoU, kale, collards); a food may 
be rich in many nutrients and fairly high in calories (e.g., milk, meat, peanuts, prunes); or 
a food may be very poor in nutrients and Very high in calories (e.g., %ugar, pasta, 
unenriched bread). 

Why does the body require calories? Calories supply the body with the energy to 
(1) carry on the basic life functions — breathing, heartlbeat, etc., and (2) move about and 
engage in all sorts of activities. The more active we are, the more calories our bodies 
need. Here is an interesting list that shows the number of calories that a man weighing 
about 155 pounds would use up in an hour's worth of various activities. 
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Approximate calories 

Form of Activity • ^ Used per Hour 

*• 

Sleeping ^ ^ - 65 ' 

Awake, lyii^ still 77 • ^ 

Sittijig \ 100 

Dressing and undressing 118" 

Reading ^ 120 

Typewriting rapidly 140 ^ ^ 

Sweeping 169 

Ridii^ a bicvcle ^ 175 

Walking moderately fast 300 

^Walking downstairs 364 

Shivering /400 ' ■ 

4* ^ Sawing wood 460 

\ ^ Swimming 500 

Walking upsuirs 1,100 

-■ . ■ / 

^ You can see why the amount of calories we eat is very important. If we take in 
more calories than we use, the excess is stored by our bodies in the form of fat. This fat 
wiH continue to accumulate as long as we eat more food thanr our bodies use up« On the 
other hand, if we do not eat enoi^h food to supply the /body with the energy itiieeds, 
then it will use up some of the fat stored in the body. If there is no Cut available, the 
ceUs will starve and die. This leads e^^malnutrition or even starvation. 

In our society, there is no lack of calories for any but the very p6orest people* 
For the average person, tHerefore, the problem of choosing the right food becomes a 
problem of selecting those foods that give us proper nutrition as well as enouglOcalories. 
Foods that have a great amount of sugar (candy, cake, sodas, etc.) are high in calories, 
but are lower in nutritive value than other foods. , 

Let's compare a well-balanced meal with a 2-inch piece of iced layer cake. 
A well balanced meal: 



3 oz. lean ground beef 

1 slice enriched white bread 

1 cup of broccoli 

1 tbsp butter 

1 glass skim milk 

Total 

1 2'" slice iced layer cake 





Protein 


Fat 


Carbohyc 


Gilories 


Grams 


Grams 


Gran 


185 


• 23 


19 


11 . 0 


60 


2 


1 


12 


45 


5 * , 


Trace 


8 


100 


Trace 


11 


Trace 


90 


9 


Trace 


13 


480 


39 


22 


' 33 


490 


6 


19 


76 




Comparison of nutrients 



Total Calories 

Growth and 
Energy Nutrients 

«> 

Mineral 
Nutrients 



Vitamin Nutrients 



0 

ProteiiuT 
Fats 

Carbohydrates 

Calcium 
Iron 

Vitamin 
jffliiamine 
^Riboflavin 

Niacin 

Ascorbic acid 



(grams) 
(grams) 
(grams) 

(milligrams) 
(milligrams) 

(int. units) 
(milligrams) 
(milligrams 
(milligrams) 
(milligrams) 



;1tatyer 
^^^^^^ 
490 



6 
19 
76 

114 * 
0.6 

220 
0.03 
0.10 
0.2 



Balanced 
Meal 

' 480 ^ 

39 
22 
33 

525 
5.7 

5,590 

.34 
.90 
7.1 
113 



Source: Pood: The Yurbook of Apiailtute, 1959, U.S.O.A. 



What are Nutrients? 

Our bodies are made of bones, blood, muscle, fat, nerves, etc. Almost two^hirds 
of ourlbodies is Jwater. Water has no nutritive value, but the body cannot survive for 
more than a few ^ys without it. 

Nutrients are the cheifiical substances in foods that are useful to the body. The 
nutrients are classifnd as proteins, fats and oils, carbohydrates, minerals, and vitamins. 

The food we eat is broken down by digestion into simple parts sa the body may 
absorb' them into the^ bloodstream through the intestinal tract. The digested food is then 
combined with oxygen within the body celk, providing the body with the essential 
nutrients for growth, repair of wdtn or damaged cells, and energy for work an4 play. 

The major nutrients, thei|?^nctions, and the foods that supply them are discussed 
in the following pages. 
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Carbohydrates 

• ■ ... 

Sugars and starches are carbohydrate nutrients. Cellulose, another carbohydrate, 
has^o nutritive value because it is indigestible by humans. It is found in the fibers of all 
plants, such> as celery, apple skins, and hulls of ^grain kernels such as com. It serves as 
bulk or roughage, and hence aids in. proper intestinal elimination. 



Sugars: 

Sucrose - a pure carbohydrate, is used in the form of granulated, confectioners (or 
powdered), ^and brovm sugars. It ^ comes from sugar cane or sugar beets and is 
found in many conunon fruits and vegetables. 

Lactose — occurs in milk 



Glucbse and fructose — found in honey and in fruits and vegetables such as 
apples, grapes, oranges, peaS| corn, and street potatoes. 

*> 

Maltose — found in malt products and sprouting grains. 
, Note : Sugars do not supply any nutrients except carbohydrate. 
Starches: 

Found in: « . " 

Cereal grains — wheat, oats, rye, rice, barley, corn, etc. 
Tuberous vegetables — white potatoes, sweet potatoes, etc. 
Leeumes — beans, peas", lentils, peanuts, etc. 
Other vegetables carrots, beets, winter^ squash, etc. 
Nuts and fruits 

Other nutrients are found in starchy foods in varying types and amounts. It is 
important to balance a meal around the particular starchy vegetable or cereal grain you 
use. For example, you would not want to serve potatoes and rice ^t the same time, 
because you would have too many i£:arbohydrates.and not enough of the other nutrients 
(which are more likely to be lacking in the diet than starch). 

Other facts about carbohydrates: 

1. They provide energy. --^y^. 

2. Sugars when burned (oxidized) in the body yield 48 calories per tablespoon. 

3. All starches are broken down, during digestion, into their simple su^ 
components. 

4. Digested sugars can be burned for heat ^d energy or, if taken in excess o^ 
the calories needed, will be stored by the body in the form of fat. y 

5. Carbohydrates are essential for the proper use of fats in the body. 
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6^ Curbohydrates **spare^' proteins in the* bbily. When ^ there are sufficient 
carbohydrates (and fats) taken into the body, they, rather than the proteins^ 
are burned for **fueL*' Tliis leavies the prbtbins to take care of thisir essential 
job of building tissues and rep wing worn lout cells. 

7. Carbohydrates conoribute approximately 50% of the total c^jjories. of 
^ Americans. In some parts of the world the percent is ^ high as 80%. One . 
reason is that the cheapesf foods are generally carbohydrates. ' « 

Fits and oHs ' 

Note: Fats that s£re solid at room temperature are 'called fiits. Those that are 
liquid at room temperature are called oilsv / . 

I4ant fat: Found in com, nuts, olives, soybeans, coconuts, safflower seeds, sesame 
seeds, etc. 

Animal fat: Found in meat, whole milk and its products, fi^^egg yolk, etc. ~ 

/ 

Other dcts about fats > ^ V , 

1. Americans typically get^40 to 45 j^^ercent of their total calories in th/fbrm 
of fat. (A more healthful proportion would be about 35%, according ta^ 
several authorities.) ^ ^ 

- ^ 

2. Fats make food^ more flavorful. ^ ^ - • . • ■ 

3. Their slow rate of digestion holds off that hungry feeling. 

4. Fats are more concentrated in fuel-eneigy value and yield about T^U time^ as 
many calories, per unit of weight, as carbohydrates. 

In addition to providing eneigy values, they ^e needed to aUow the body* 
to use the essential £at*soluble vitamins; A, 'D^ E, and K. / 

' » . ' • 

V 6. Food intake (whether carbbhydrate, fat. Or protein) which is in excess^of the 
■ body's immediate needs is stored as fat. . . 
' V,-^ "^ ' ' ' * ' 

Ib^ Some stored fat is necessary in the body for a number of reasons: 
* / • a. As an energy reserve for those times when food 'intake does not 
meet the body's requirements. ' ♦ 

b. r Fat stored under the connective tissue serves as insulation * and 
V conserves body warmth* 

c. It serves as a 'support and protector for' vital otgans such as the 
kidneys. * * 

* 8. Excessive fat puts a burden oh the heart and other or^s and also detracts 
from personal appearance. Overeating of fats generally goes along 'with 
overeating of other foods. Thus, body weight increases rapidly. ' • 

(• 

9. Fried foods, rich gravies and .sauces, salad dressings and pastries add great 
. numbers of calories to tlie di^ and slow down digestion. 
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10. Some fats are ^^aturated," knd others arej^'unsaturated/* Saturated fats are 
called that because they contain all the hydrogen that a fat can possibly 
contain. Unsaturated fats have places (in Cneir moleculesX for one or more 
additional hydrogen atoms. In geners3» ^le solid fats/— in meat;'' milk 
(butterfat}» and eggs - consist of mostly ^saturated fats^ Poultry fat Iiy a 
larger amotmt of unsaturated fats than otner meats. The liquid fats (Som 

' soybean, com, and other vegetables) and |^ the fats in fish cont%iii mostly 
unsaturated fats. Coconut oil is, the big exp(i|)tion - it is more saturated thsui 
meat &t and butterfat even though it is liquid. 

11. Nutritionists recommend that we decrease our. intakif^ saturated fats and 
substitute unsaturated fats, particularly the so-called polyunsaturated fats. 
They believe that this will slow down the deposit of cholesterol in our 
arteries and thus make us less likely to suffer from heart attacks. 

12. Cholesterol, a fatty material made by the body, is also found in many foods. ^ 
Eggs are particularly rich in cholesterol, followed by liver and other animal 
or^ns. Meats, fish and sheUflsh contain lesser amounts. Cholesterol is often 
deposited on artery walls, particularly vAitn the ^lood is rich in digested 
saturated &ts. " 

' 13. The jsubject of saturated and unsaturated fats and cholesterol and their 
effects on the body is at present being stuped by many scientists. Much still 
^ remains to be learned in this field. 

Proteins 

Prot^s are a part of: . * • 

1. All body cells — muscles, bones, body organs, etc.^ 

2. Bloqd and all other body fluids * ' 
« 3. Body hormones and enzymes — chemical regulators 

4. Hair and nails 

Prdceins aid body growth and development because they play an important part 
i .. in helping every living cell in the body. -They are present in greater amounts than 
any other substance except water. 

- «. 
Other facts about proteins: . 

1. Remov^ of protein from the diet reSUlts in tissues* wasting away and dying, 
loss of vigor, and loss of resistance to dises^e. 

2. Some proteins are\ more effective than others because ail proteins do ^ not 
have the same value, ^oteins are„ complex substances made of varying 
combinations of chemical units called amino acids. The body can make some 
of these acids, but the rest must be supplied by the food we eat. The kinds 

and amounts of amino acids in a protein determine its nutritive value. 

p ■ ^ ' * 

^ — ^ 3. Anunal sources of proteins generally supply all the amino acids in about the 
^same proportions in 'wjiich they are needed by the body. For this reason, 
they are called complete proteins. They have higk nutritive value. Eating 
some form of meat, fish, fowl, cheese, or^ggs, or drinking milk (whole or 
skim), or getting milk in cooked foods supplies your body with complete 

X proteins and therefore should be part of your daily diet.^ , \ 
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4. Proteins from grains (cpi^, wheat, rice, etc.), vegetables, and nuts are called 
incomplete proteins because they do not supply all th6 essentjal amino acids. 
Their -nutritive valujB is lower than that of animal protein. L^umes (beans, 
pleas, lentils, and especially soybeans aad chickpeas) are almos^^good as 
animal proteip. Incomplete proteins may supplement oi^e onolfneu Tne grainy 
are likely to supply the amino acids that rne legumes lack. For Jbxample, 




jbread with pea soup — all these combinations form comple 
protein foods. Incomplete proteins, when combined with complete proteii^s, 
P ' ^are of more value to the body- thani' when eaten alone; for example, adding 

milk to cereal increases the protein value of the cereal. ' 

5. Youtig people need more protein because they grow continuously from birth 
to the late teens or the early twenties. Even when full height is reached, the 
muscleiS'^Elnd internal organs continue to grow. ^ 
Minerals if 

Minerals are inorganic, or non-living substances. They do not furnish energy tt^ the 
body. They are: 

1^ Building materials for bones and teeth / \ 

2. Constituents of blood and sofr tissues ^ 
. 3. Kbmoters of health. ^ 

Other facts about minerals: » . 

1. There are approximately 20 different minerals in your body structure, 
carrying out essential activities. Most important are calcium, phosphorus, 
iron, and iodine. % 

2. Some minerals are found ia your body in extrenlely small ("tracef") amounts. 
Some minerals -^work in, combination; for example, calcium' and ""phosphorus 
are needed together fpt strong t^th and bones. 



Individual mineral needs: 

Calcium — the most important building material of the body. Combined with 
phospHorQus, it gives rigidity and hardness to bones and- teeth. Although 
needed throughout life, it is most important during young years. It is 
necessary for the clotting of blood, the sending of messages along nerve 
^ fibers, and several other important functions of body organs and tissues. By 
far the best source of calcium is milk and milk products. 

2. Fluorine r- ali^o helps build good teeth by making enamel harder, and helps 
to prevent tooth decay. In some pdrts of the country it occurs naturally in 
drinking Water. It is sometimes added to drinking water in areas that lack it. 

3. Phosphorus — an essential part of ^very cell in the body. Chemically, 
phosphorus works with carbohydrates, fats, an4 proteins to give energy and 

^ materials for growth and repair. It helps blood in its functions, and, with 
calciui^, is necessary for the work of muscles and for normal responses of 
nerves to stimulation. It is fouffd in the animal-prptein-rich foods (milk, 
. ' cheese^ meat, fish, e^s, and ppultry.) ^ 



4. Iron - needed for the red bbod pigment, bemoglbbin. Bemoglobin'is an 
^ iron^ontaining protem compound which carries ^xygen^rom the lungs to 

thfe tissues of the body. Unlike many minerds, iron can be store4 in small^ 
amounts in the liver, spleen, and bone marrow, and . can be caBed upon 
during times of bodfly need. Iron tg'smpped from dead blood cells and most 
is reused ^ain and again. That*is why it is needed in fairly smaU amounts »i|i 
<he daily met. Young wdmen need almost twice as much as young men (past 
^ IB or so) due to the loss of blood during menstruation/ Especially tich 
sources of iron are liver, lieart, some shellfish, andjegumes. Meat, e^s, leafy/ 
green vegetables, dried fruits, and molasses are other good sources. . * 

5, Iodine - necessary for proper functioning of the thyroid ghmd, which is 
tremendously important in the body's crowth and development and in 
producing energy fi:om food* ^Sources ot iodine are vegetables and fruits 
grown near the oceans, and seafood. In areas where iodine is not availabb in 
food or water, iodized salt is commonly used to provide the daily require- 



ment 



Vitamins 



Vitamins are organic substances that tlie body requires (in very small amounts) in 
order to keep healthy. They occur in natural foods, although a few can be 
produced by the body. Vitamin deficiencies cause illness in humans and animals. 
Tliis is why it is important to have a well-balanced daily diet with foods from 
each of the four major categories. ^Each vitamin has a specific role to play in tl^ 
fonctioning of the body. ^ ^ ' 

Facts about vitamins: 

1. Vitamins are classified as being fat-soliible (dissolving in fiat) or water-soluble 
(dissolving in water). 

2. Foods containing fat-soluble vitamins do not lose their vitamin content 
readily when they are cooked i» water* The following vitamins are classified 
as fiit-soluble: A, D, E, and K. ^ 

3. The water-soluble vitamins include vitlimin C and the many types of vitamins 
that are grouped together as members of the B-vitamin, complex: thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, and several others. Note that vegetables containing water- 
soluble vitamins should be cooked quicklv in a small amount of water. If 
any cooking water is left, it should be usea in soups, sauces, or gravies. 

"^tamin A - helps to keep the skin and the linings of nose, moiith, throat, and 
inner organs fin good condition. If these surfaces are weakened, bacteria can 
invade more easily^ It is also necessary for normal night vision. 

Vitamin A occurs only in foods of,animal origin. However, all yellow dark 
gr6en vegetables contain a yellow pigment called carotene, which cwi be changed 
into Vitamin A by the body. It is estimated that abotit two*thirds of vitamin A 
in the American diet comes from th^ intake of carotene. The rest comes from 
V animal sources, including milk, butter, eggs, and cheese. Liver is very rich in 

\ vitamin A. Fruits and vegetables containing carotene are carrots, pumpkin, sweet 
potatoes, spinach, beet greens, peaches, apricots ^d cantaloupe. 
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Vitamin A is -stored in the liver. Serious injury to health may result from 
overdosing with very large amounts (from the mug store, not from food). 

Since vitamin A and carotene are fat-soluble, they are stable during ordinary 
food-preservation processes. There is no loss by extraction during cooking. 
Exposure to air or oxygen and heat will destroy both vitamin A and carotene. 
When foods such as eggs and vegetables are air-dried, there is considerabb loss of 
vitamin A* Vacuum drying prevents such loss. 

Vitamin D (the sunshine vitamin) - important to the young because iVwjprks 
with calcium and phosphorus to form strong bones and sound teeth. Ultraviolet^ 
' rays from the sun turn certain substances in the skin into vitamin D. Without 

enoug|i vitamin D, children's bones become weak and are easily deformed (bent 
out of shape). ^ 

Very few foods contain significant amounts of vitamin D. It is usuaUy supplied 
^ by ^dition to food products — for example, fortified milk. Howeve^f, salt-water 
fish, fresh and' canned, do contain the vitamin, as do egc yolk and liver. Infa&its, 
children, teenagers, pregnant and nursii^ women, and elderly people who don't 
get out of doors — these should be sure to get vitamin D in some form. 

* Vitamin E — necessary to the body in helping to protect the red blood cells and 
m other ways. Various' defects have been de'monstrated in experimental animals 
from whose diets aU of this vitamin has been removed. However, a vitamin E 
- deficieney has not been identified in^humans, as the vitamin is widely distributed 
m both plant and animal food|. At present there is much fuss about the benefits 
of vitamin E when taken as a dietary supplement; to date noiie of these claims 
has^ been proved by scientific research. Like vitamins A and P, vitamin E can be • 
stored the body for use when needed. 

\ritamin K - essential for normal blood clotting. It is available in food, but most 
of the body's supply comes (tjpm its own intestiiud tract, where the vitamin is 
^ "manufactured" oy the bacteria that exist there. The only time a normal human 
being /Joes not hav^ enough of this vitamin is at birth — before tha intesHnal 
bactj^ia have got started, br possibly after prolonged treatment with antibiotics 
' that have killed the bact^ia otf. 

The B-vitamins - form a large grdup of. at ieast 11 vitamins. All ' are water- 
soluble, cannot be stored in tne body, and are dissolved out of foods in cboking 
water. Best known of the B-vitamins are thiamine, riboflavin, and niacim They 
are important in converting fuel to energy and building up and maintaining the 
^dy ceUs and tissues. An adeauate supply helps promote normal appetite, good 
digestion, steady nerves, normal skin, and good^ morale. Few foods contain lai^e 
amounts of each of the B-vitamins, but a good, balanced diet will supply an 
adequate amount for the body. One way of maintaining a nigh vitamin-B level is 
to eat cereal products made from whole or Enriched grains. Lean pork and 
1^ legumes are other good sources. ^ ^ / 

Thiamine, (B|) — prfamotes appetite and digestion, keeps the nervous 
^ system healthy, and helps the body release iene^ from food. It is found 

in the brown outer coats cof rice, wheat, and other cereal grains. It is 
V* ; easily destroyed by overcooking foods, or cooking in too much water. 

Whil^ a large amount of the world's population is dependent on rice for^ 
thiamihe, people in North America get some from cereal grain, meat, 
' ■ , < milk,^ legumes, nuts, potatoes, and other vegetables. 
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Eibofbmn helps cells use oxygen; helps keep sidn, tongue, and lips 
smooth and normal It is a yellow p%ment found in plants and animals* 
Two outstanding sources are milk aim liver. 

It is rdatively stable in heat, but is destroyed by exposure to light. The 
/^j- amounts of milk recommended to supply sufficient cdcium., along with 
other foods, will usually fulfUl the riboflavin requirements. ^ 

Niacin (nicotinic acid) — kck of niacin can caus^ skin rashes, disturbance 
of the digestive tract, ^nd psychic changes, such as anxiety and 
depression. A diet that is well balanced with adequate amounts or meat* 
vegetables, and whole*g;rain cereals will supply niacin in sufficient' 
quantities. Tunafish, liver, and peanuts are especiaJly good sources. 

Vitamin C (ascorbic add) — promotes and protects various body processes. It is 
believed that this vitamin forms a cement4ike substance that helps to hold the 
body cells together. Its main functions are to keep mucous membranes healthy, 

five strength to oxir blood vessels, and help in healing ' wounds, preventing 
emorrhages, and preventing infections. There is conflicting evidence so far as to 
whether massive doses^can help in preventing colds or lessening their effect. 

Good sources of vitamin C are fruits and vegetables, especially citrus fruits, such 
as^ranges, grapefruits, lemons, and limes; also melons and most berries. Other 
good sources are tomatoes, dl members of the cabbage family, red and green 
peppers,^inadi, and potatoes cooked in their sldns. Vitamin C tends to be 
destroyed when we prepare foods that contain it. the rate of loss increases with 
exposure to air and heat. It is imponfant to store foods rich in vitamin C 4t low 
temperatures, prepare them just prior to serving, and avoid lengthy cooking. 
Generally, we 'get more vitamin C from fruits and vegetables when we eat them 
raw. . ^ 



Water 



Approximately two-thirds of body weight, in a person of average buili and 
fatness, is water. W||iter is not broken down by digestive juices as foods are. Since 
water is a part of the digestive juices, all body fluids, and all body cellS| it is 
essential to every body process. It has no food- lvalue in itself, but it may 
contribute some minerals that are dissolved in it. 

Water is more necessary to life than food. You may live weeks without food, but 
you could last only a tew days without water. 

<^ ' , 

Water serves as a carrier, transporting nutritious substances to all parts pf the 
body by way of the blood stream. It also carries ^dissolved waste materials 
through the body and aids in their elimination, through the lungs (as water 
vapor), tluroi^h the skin (as sweat), and through the kidneys and the intestines. 
^ It is essential in the regulation of body temperature in two ways: (1) in the 

blood it circulates through the body, helping to keep a constant temperature, 
and (2) tlirough evaporation via the skin it removes excess heat. It is second only 
to oxygen as^-a- constant body need. 

. ^ Normally yotir own thirst is enough of a guide to the amount of water your 

body needs.. Mo wever, if you must work under ps^ticularly hot conditions, you 
should make an effort to drink extra water, or you may become very fatigued. It 
takes a few days for the body to adjust to very hot weather and for your thirst 
^ . to catch up with the body's actual need for water. 

* . * ' 

The tables on the following pages summarize the facts on the varbus food 
nutrients. 
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M»jor Nritrjcnts and Wliai They Do in the Body 

r* ■ ^ ' ■ * ■ 

Itoteins ^ ^ 

Build and repair all dssues. 
i Form the substances in blood that fight infection* 
* o Supply energy. ' 

Fats and Oils 

Supply i large anjiount of energy ii^ a small amount of food. 
Supply important fatty acids for proper growth and development. 
' * * 
Carbohydrates <, 
Supply ei\ergy. | ^ 
Help the bipdy absorb and use fats. 

*'Spare'* proteins, so that the proteins need not bejisedcfor energy. 

Minerals ^ - 

^ ' Galcjium 

Helps build bones and teeth. * 

Helps muscles and tmtves work properly. ' 
/ Helps blood to clot. 

Iron 

Combines with protein to produce hemoglobin (the red substance in the 
V. blood that carries oxygen to the cells}. 



Vitamins 



Vitamin A > . 

Helps prevent night blindness. 

Keeps skin and mucous membrane healthy and resistant to infection. 
Thiamine (B| ) 

Aids normal appetite and digestion. ^ 

Keeps nervous system healthy. ^ 
^ Helps cliange cliemicals in food into energy for work and heat. 
Riboflavin (B2) 

Helps ceHs use oxyeen. 

Helps keep vision clear. 

Rrotects slcin from scaling or cracking around mouth and nose. 
Niacin - ' 

Prevents pellagra (a skin disease). 
Helps prevent inflammation of the mucous membranes. 
Ascorbic Acid (C) . ^ ^ . 

Aids in keeping body cells together and strengthens the walk of blood 
vessels. 

Helps the body resist infection. 
Aids in healing. ' \ 
Vitamin D 



Helps the body absorb calcium. 
Builds strong bones. 
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Good, Medium, and Poor Soiirces 
of Calories, Proteins, Fats, and Carbohydrates 



Cilories 


Proteins, 




QiriMihydrates 


Wliole & non-fat milk 
Whole-milk cheese 
Gream, ice cream 
Ice milk 

Most meats 
Dried fruits 

Died and mature 

legumes 
All nuts, peaiiuts,v 

peanut Dutter 
Wliite & swfiet notatofis 
Oats, wheat, coru, & rice 


^lole & non-fat - 
milk 

Cheeses 

Ice milk 

Eggs 

Meats 8c poultry 

Fisli 

^Shellfish 

' Mature & dried 
legumes 

P^a^uts & 
pVnut butter 

Some other nuts 


Wlio^^ ^ 

Cream , 

Ice cream 

Most cheeses 

Most meats 

All nuts, peanuts, 

peanut butter 
Butter, mar^irine , 

Vegetable oils, 
shortening 

Meat fat, bacon 


^ All cereal grains 

All sugars 

White and svi)eet * 
potatoes , 

Mature and 'dried 

legumes 
i/neci iruKS 
Ice millc, ice cream 

/ 


Butter & margarine 

Vegetable oils & 
shortening 

MesLt fat, bacon 








Suj^, syrups ' \ 








Most firesh frtiit 
Some vegetables 
Fish and shellfish 

8 


Ice cream 

Eiuriched &whole- 
grain^read 

Cereals 

A few vegetables 
esp. green, leafy 


' plives 
Eggs 

Some fish 


Many fresh 
vegetables 
Most firesh fruits 

Whole & non-fat 
milk 


Green, leafy or 
fibrous v^etables 


Sugars 

Fruits 

Most fi*esh 
v^etables 

■ ■ V 


Grains 

Vegetables 

Fruits 

Sugar 

Shellfish 


Meat, fish, shellfish 
"Fats 

Cheesed 
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Good, Medium, an4 Poor Sources 
of Calcium, Iron, Vitamin A, and Ascorbic Acid 



Calcium 



Iron 



Vitamin A~ 



Ascorbic Acid 



1 S 
3^ 



o 

s 




11 



r 

Milk and most cheeses ^ 
Most shellfish 
Ice milk 
Yogurt. 

Canned fish with bones — 
sardines, salmon 

Dark ^e^n, leafy 
vegetables 

'Almonds, Brazil nuts 


Liver, heart, 
Iddneys 

Mature and ^ied< 

Shellfish 

Most meats 

Some dark, green, 
lea()r vegetables 


Liver, kidneys 
Whole milk 

Wliole-milk 

cheeses 

Eggs 

Dark green and 
yellow 
vegetables 

Yellow fruits 
Enriched 
margarine 


Citrus fruits 

% Tomatoes 

Cabbage and related 
vegetables 

Most Ic^fy greens 

Strawberries, 
melons 

Red and frreen 
peppers 


• 

Ide cream 

Mature legumes 

Sweet potatoes 

Green and yellow 
vegetable 

Dried fruits » <y 
• 

Cottage cheese 
Mobsses c 


Dry fruits 
Most vegetables'' 
Molasses r^S'^ 

on 

Biriched grain 
products 


A few fish and 
shellfish 

Tomatoes, red 
peppers 

Some dried 
fruits 

0 


« ■ * 
Most non-citrus 

fruits " 1 
Potatoes 

• 


Most bread 

White potatoes 

Most vegetables 

Most meats, fish ; 

Grains 


Nfilk ^d milk 
products 

Fresh fruits 

Grains 
Fats 


Grains 

Lamb & Pork 


Milk and milk 
'products 

Meat, fish, eggs < 
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Factoff -affecting our health and growth 

We have indica^d earlier in the text, menij| cycles must be used «s a trade tool 
for supplying all tdnds of people with a variety of foods to fit their needs« Hiese include 
people who are sick or weU^ young or old|..actilw or uiactive..They may be salesmen on 
the road, people in schools or in the armed services, or families or couples who are dinii^ 
out. ■ . 

. . 4 

Most scientists,^ doctors, nutritionists, and others involved in the science of life 
t^;id to agree that the human body and mind (brain) continue to grow through the late 
teens or early twenties. For this reason, it is most important that you practice and 
understand good eating for^^od growth. 

There is still quite a mystery about why i^^have certain diseases that we seem/ 
unable to control, such as cancer, heart disease, hypertension, muscular dj^trbphy, and so 
many others. Most of the research so far tends to show that in many diseases, there is 
imbalance of basic body chemistry. If tl^ is true, then our heritage, the food we eat» the 
air wr breathe, and the way we generally treat our bodies become very, very important^ 

For now, let's center in on those tlpngs we have already learned. Ihe knowledge 
of basic nutrition has shown that the types of foods we eat play an important part in ou^ . 
health. This means both our physical health (feeling' g^dr^jide awal»,/and alert) and^our 
emotional of mental heakh (how we feel emotiondl^K like being upset ^feeling blue, 
being friendly, or being a grouch, who got up on the wrong side of bed). 

Although food is not the only £;ictor affecting our physical and mental growth it 
is vital that we eat the right kinds of good quality foods, in the correct amounts. 

Chemists can- tell you what elements are in your body and approximately how 
much of each is there. Hiey have found that the protoplasm of your cells contains over 
40 different chemicals. 



erJc 



Here are the elements that make up most of your body weight. To make it easy, 
make believe your weight is 100 pounds and you are on a balance scale. 



1 pound phosphorous 





2 pounds calcium 



3 pounds nitrogen 
Nt^IO pounds hydrogen 
|^(--* 18 pounds carbon 



A 



^^"•65 pounds oxygen 
I±±3 



1 pound combined potassium, 
soidiiim, iron, magnesium, , 
Iodine, cobalt, chlorine, sulfur 
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where does the. body get all these materials? There is oiie source only*- what we 
put inta our mouths as food and drink* Tlie body, in its ovm marvelous way» breaks 
down our food into simple substances, uses some of these for ener^, and recombtnes the 
rest into countless materials. Sbme of these materials wifl become part of the body's 
structujre; others will become hormones and enzymes that make all the pai^ do wliat 
they are supposed to do. Nothing in the body ^^stands still** there is a constant 
interchange of materials. Evea the calcium in the bones is constantly being withdrawn to 
maintain the proper level of calcium in the blood* and then redeposited when more is 
made available. 

No one but you can help your own body grow and mature properly, and^ep it 
functioning at its very best. Fresli air, exercise, rest, medical treatment when necessary^- * 
all these are important. But probably the most important thing you can do for your own 
body is to eat properly — to give your body each day a variety of good, wholesome 
foods to use in its wonderful ways. 

Summary 

We have really only touched the surface of the importance of nutritionally 
balanced menus and menu cycles. Although we can put together the- proper varieties of 
foods for your consumption, you are the one who decides what you will or will not eat. 

Thus, it is of great importance that you know how to choose the right foods for 
yourself, as well as offering the right foods to those people whom you will serve in the 
years to come. ^ . 

No one food contains all the nutrients needed to promote growth, make repairs^ 
protect, tegulate, and provide energy. As you have seen, however, some foods are much 
more valuable than others. In planning daily menus, it is important to chbose a variety of 
foods. Together they should provide all the nutrients that the body requires. 
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Vocabulary 

abruptly 

cholesterol 

complex 
constituent ' 
enzyme 



fluid 
hormone 

malnutrition 

nourishment 

nutrient 

nutrition 

resistance 

soluble 

stimulate 

vigor 

vitamin 



— suddenly, without warning. / 

— a fatty substance required (and made) by the human body, but which 
can a^ cause the arteries to harden. Too much thus can lead to ill 
health. - 

— not simple * . ♦ 
serving to form, compose, or make up 

— a chemicdi ^ent made hy cells that enable the various chemical 
processes of the body to take place, e.g.,' digestion of food 

— liquid ' 

— a chemical substance secreted by a gland in the body that travels in 
the blood stream and affects other portions of the body* « 

— lack of proper food 

— furnishing or sustaining the body with desirable foods. 

— any substance in foodstuffs that is useful to the body. 

— furnishing or sustaining the body with desirable foods. 

— the ability to resist or prevent something from happening 

— capable of being dissolved ' 

— to increase greatly , ^ 

— active strength or force of body 

— an ^rganic substance that the bodj^ requires in very small amounts in 
order to stay healthy. ' / 
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UNIT IV -\HOW TO PUT GOOD FOOD ON THE TABLE 

> ^ 

PUrchasiiig 

A meal that is delicious and often remembered is one which has been made with 
superior products. It is an error to think that a«good cook is one who can produce a 
delicious meal &om infmor materials. Of course, it is true that foods which may not be 
appealing in themselves may become much more attractive with the addition of herbs and 
spices. Herbs and spices were originally used to cover up the taste of inferior foods. 
Bfefore cold storage became popular, many food products would reach and ^ past their 
best serving quality or even spoil; l^efore they were cooke4* Sp it was important to 
change or hide the aroma or color of the served food.'Today, however, the gourmet dish 
has the flavor of spices and herbs only to add to the taste of superior products. ^ 



Purchasing or buying is the same wherever it is done. First, we buy what we need,' 
and we want exactly what we pay for. Second, we must keep in mind how much space 
we have for stors^e. Third, we buy the quality for our specific preparation needs. 

Foods are bought to satisfy our preplani^ed menus. You must set standards for 
your purchases and specify exactly^ what you are ordering. In this way yoit will avoid the 
disappointment that comes from getting some food you may not be^able to use. For 
example, you. might have french-fried onion rings on your menu for today. When you 
place your produce order, you say tg the salesman, **50 pounds of'oftions, please." He 
sends one bag of medium or small onions, as he jessed you wanted them mostly for 
seasoning. Now you will, be quite upset, because you got the wrong kind of onions, but 
you got exactly what you*" ordereST You can blame no one but yourself. In this instance, 
you should have' ordered 50> pounds of yellow, large, Spanish or Bermuda onions, and 
you would have had what you needed for your menu. It & easy to see that tp avoid 
disappointment you must spell out what it is you need. Leave no area for misunderstand- 
ing or guesswork. When you are ordering, you must state : j 

1. The name of the product 

2. Quantity or weight 

3. Size of individual item ( 

4. Type or grade ^ ^ 
, " 5. Color (when needed) 

You will find that orders will vary according to your need, the size of the 
operation, and the amount of storage space available. It is best to bidder certain feods or 
service goods daily, such as vegetable produce, dairy products, and pastry. Paper products 
may Ve ordered less frequently, as storage does not harm them. 
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TOD/iys ORDERS 
A. 




"Lorraine, we have to place a special order for our buffet for next Week/' 



Piropcr stor;^e and handling of foods 



r When foods are purchased, they are either fresh or preserved. Fresh foods can be 
oered from the markets in a loose state or prepackaged, in bulk or in ready-to-serve 
portions. These foods should be handled in such a way as to prevent the growth of 
harmlul bacteria* Fresh food must be refrigerated as soon as possible after receiving, to 
keep it fr^h for a longer period of time. Some fresh foods will last f& only one week or 
less, even with proper handling and storage, while others 'will still be perfectly edible after 
a few months. 



Food items are preserved in one of the foQowing ways or by a> combination: N 



1.. canned 

2. frozen 

3. dried (dehydrated) 

4. freeze-<lried 



5. pickled* 
6; irradiated 
7. refrigerated 



When we buy fcrods that have been p^eryed, we must continue to handle them 
properly. The package must be handled cai^^u|j|^ so that it wiU not be broken. It is easy 
for germs to enter a pack^e which has i^eejn broken, so care must be taken not to use 
the contents of a broken package. 

So that the oldest foods are used first, a method of rotation is established? This 
will cut down on spoilage, which occur when food is stored too long. No food 
should be stored directly on the floor, as this will make it easy for dirt) rodents, or 
insects to get into it. It '^is a good rule to store foods at least 6 inches above the floor on 
portable or stationary racks which are cleaned oft^. 

Canned foods are stored on racks in a cool, dry place. There should be enough 
space between the shelves to allow a person to move freely between them. Tliis will help 
to make th^ rotation of the foods an easier Job. , ^ 
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Frozen foods are stored on shelves in a freezer which is kept at a temperature of 
c|i^ffe^A^o 0^F# These foods should be properly wrapped in moisture-vapor:*proof material 
to^ prevent moisture from eseapmg and air from entering. Drying put is the main cause of 
^'nreezer bum/' Breezers and refrigerators usually have air^irculation systems fbr rapid 
cooling. If the product itself (unwrapped) is exposed to this cold ^ir, it will become* dry 
and tasteless* «ft J 

Dried^ and freeze-^ried foods can be stored without refrigeration, but should be 
^^tored where it is dry and cool. y^ain» it is important that the package be kept intact 
and not broken. ^ P 

. Pickled foods are generaHy purcliased in cans and will be handled like other 
canned ' goods. When these foods are purchased in bulk or lafi^<di»Mitities» they may 
come in barrels or unsealed cans. The larger quantities should be storediin the refrigerator 
to retard spoilage and keep, th^ir flavor. Foods become^ pickled *when they are salted or 
injected with a salty solution in a'' special process. 



Radiation-tresLted foods are the most recent products of food-preserving technol- 
ogy. In this process, the food is exposed to a low level of rSuliation (something ^like 
X rays), which pasteurizes the food (i.e., kills bacteria). In this way, the time that foods 
may 'be stored under various conditions is lengthened. 



C'mon go into the cooler 
where we^tong. 'Ceu$e if vm 
don't vJion't be eble to stend 
up streightf I 




P 

VEGETABLM 
BOX. 
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Refrigerated foods must be properly rotated to prevent was]^ by ^spoilage. The 
temperature of the refrigerator shSujid depend upon the foods being tiered. If only one 
refrigerator is available, then the temperature most suitable is 38^ F. F6ods vary as to the 
temperature needed to keep them at tlieir very best. Some examples are 



Eggs 
Meats 

Dniry foods 
Most vegetables 



The pr^er oj)eration of the refri^rator an^ freezer is a most important factor in the 
preparation of safe, healthful, and tasty foods/ We should make it a habi^ to check the 
refrigerator and the freezer upon entering the kitchen. We' must make sure they ace 
working properly and keeping the right temperatures. Of course, we will use leftovers as 
soon as possible. ' V - 

^od preparation / . ' 

t'oods have not always been cooked* The cooking of food was discovered 
accident;;illy 'by the caveman' after the discovery of fire. Even tocUi^, we still eat foods 
that are| not cooked, and some that we do cook are ^ill eateii almost raw. Some 
uncookejl "food" items found on nlenus today are raw fruits and vegetables. These are used 
in salads^ and also as appetizers and desserts. Shellfish, such as clam^ and oysters, ate 
sometimes served raw, too. The freshly-ground sirloin \xted ^in the makifig of ''steak 
tartar" is eaten raw, prepared 'with an uncooked egg aitd with ai>chovies as a garnish. You 
i^ust try it sometime! 




Let's discuss the methods of cooking. There oj^e two primary methods used in 
cookery: . 



1. Dry heat - baking, roasting, broiling 

2. Moist heat - boirnig, stewing, braising 



Dry Heat 



Baking is a method by which foods are looked in an ov^n. It usually pertains to 
pastries, desserts, and; to a lesser di^ee, vegetables and ^me meats (baked ham). 

* ♦ 

Roasting is used to describe meats which^have been cooked in an oven. 

^Broiling is done by placing tl^e heat above .the food being cooked. The finished 
product has less fat content, because the grease or excess fats are allowed to drip 
off. 

Grilling is done on a laige hoi metal plate. It ii used in cooking where httle oil is 
used or needed, and where fait cooking is important to the service. 

Barbecuing is done over hot coals or wood on a spit or grate. Usually, the food 
being cooked is basted with a sauce as it cooks. 



being 
Moist Heat 



Boiling is the method of cooking meats or vegetables in either««s|ter or stock 
wliich*is bubbling rapidly. ' . 

Simmering is cooking in water or stock at a gentle bubble, reached by bringing to 
a boil and then reducing the heat. 

Braising is used with large cuts of meats and vegetables. It can be done in an oven 
or on the stove, using a heavy pot with a. lid. The food is browned and then 
partially covered with Uquid and allowed to cook sk>wly,in a covered pot. 

Stewing is used with lesa tender cuts ^f meat aqi^ is done for long periods of 
time. The liquid must cover the food being cooked, and the pot is kept covered. 

• - * 

Steaming is done when the food is cooked in a tight container over a small 
amount of boiling, steaming\liquid. 

Pressure cooking is one way of cooking foods quickly. Extra pressure is created 
by steam in a closed container, lessening the time needed for cooking. 

Deep-fat frying is the cooking of food in a controlled hot-fat bath. Usually, the 
food will be coated with a dip or breading before being placed in the hot tat. As 
the outside of the food is browned, the inside is cooked by the steam from the 
moisture content of the food being fried. >Iost foods can be cooked in this* 
manner. ^ ' 

Sautetng is done when food is fried in the least amount of fat necessary to 
prevent sticking. The food is cooked on one side and then turned to cook the 
other side. ^ - 4 

/ • . 
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Vocabulary: * " 

dehydrated dried; moisture has been removed either by sun or driers 

« 

edible — capable of being eaten 

freeze-dry — a process by which /oods are dried in a high vacuum while being 

&6zen. 

freezer bum — a surface grayness caused by drying out of food because of improper 
packaging 

gourmet — a person ^ho' knows foods and drinks; also an outstandingly .fod^ 

food or drink 

inferior — not as good as something else * 

irradiation ^ * — applying radiant energy rays to pasteurize foods 
produce ^ fresh fruits or vegetables 

stationary — unmovable, remaining in place, not portable 

superior — better thaiv something else 
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UNIT V - FRUITS ANR yEGETABLES 




JO 



Students adrHiring their work 

Purchasing • ^ ^ 

Fruits and vegetables aye purchased by standards in order to receive the desirfed 
quiklity* These standards are determined by the way the food will be used. When these 
goods are ordered, it is important to stat^ the size or count per pound , the grade, and 
the type or variety needed. 

As an example, the type of potato you order will depend on what you will be 
f»reparing. A potato may be waxy or mealy. The Maine potato is waxy. It is used in 
safads, it is boiled or steamed, and it is also used in ^oups or stews. The russet potato is 
mealy and is baked or used for french-fried potatoes. It is usually (irom Idaho or Long 
Island. Potatoes may be purchased in many forms. They can be fresh, whole, peeled, 
frozen, dried, mashed, or precooked. B« fores ordering y ou must know how the potato will 
be used. The mealy potato is more flaky when it is ^cooked; and so is best suited for 
baking, mashing, and french-frying. The waxy potato holds together better when it is 
boiled, and so it is used for making parsley potatoes, potato salad^'or creamed potatoes. 
When you boil a russet or non-waxy potato, it will be^in to fall apart before it has 
cooked completely. 

* Let's say that you are ordering p6tatoea for the baked Idaho potato you offer on 
yoiw menu. You must specify to the salesman: 

Count 100'|)er 504b. box 

Grade - - #1 

Name Russet or Idaho • • ^ 

Quantity 1 box or case 

* Color (when applicable) i 

'' 5(y 
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Now there should be no misunderstanding as to the type of potato you w^e, thoie 
should be no problem in preparing die baked Idaho potato on your menu. 

- Other vegetables a^d fruits are to be ordered in a similar manner. For exan\ple, 
when ordering lettuce and wa^t^rmelon, you must know the quantity you need based on 
how you will serve them. You might ordef by specificatioifs^and standards as follows: 



Name: 
Grade: 

Size or count: 
Quantity: 

Canned firuits and vegetables- 



Iceberg lettuce 
£^ncy 

24/box@lVi lb/head 
2 boxes 



Watermelon 
#1 
30-35 
3 



Government Grades for Canned and Frozen Fruits and Vegetables 



Fruits: 
Grade A or Fancy ' 
Grade B or Choice 
Grade C or Standard, 
Substandard 




Vegetables: 
Grade A or Fancy 
Grade B or Extra Standard 
Grade C or Standard 
Substandard 



Texture 
Firmness 
Tenderness 
Cut 

Consistency 



Grades Determined By: 

Finish 
Flavor 

Color ^ 
Appearance 
. Type 

Food Purchasing Guide 



V§tyle 
Density 

Clearness of syrup 
Drained weight 
Clearness of liquor 



Example: 

Vegetable 
Peas 

Fruit 

Peach halves 



Purchase of fruits 



B Choice 



#10 



#10 



Net wt./can 
61b. 9oz. (105 oz) 



61b. 12 oz. (108 oz.) 



I>rained weight 



per can 
72 oz. 

0 



68 oz. 
30-40 count 



In choosing fresh fruit, the degree of ripeness, the color and firmness, and 
freedom from decay help you to judge quality. 

The size and cost are important, but are not the only things to consider. The 
|St fruit is not always the best. It may lack flavor or juke. 



The least expensive fruit is not always tJKe most economical, because its yield may 
be less, and therefore it m^ht be the most costly to serve. For example, a case of 
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top-grade ©r^ges may cost $2.50 and give you 5 pints of fresh juice at a cost of 50< per, 
pint, while a lower grade may cost $2.00 per f^e but give you only 3 pints of juice. 

• * \ 

&perience will be your best teacher. Once you have set your specifications, you 
will know which oraitgp to pick for the greatest ;unouot. of juice, or which cantaloupe 

will be the best size for individual serving. 

*■ • . • » 

Cjtru5 /m/te (oranges, grapefruits^ lemons,* tangerines) » . 

Keep best in a cool place. If the fruit is not quite ripe, store it on a rack where 
the air circulates freely. q ^ 

Orchard fruits (apples, pears, peaches, apricots, nectarines, plums, cherries, quinces and 
^ persimmonsj^ " 

Best when they are ^^N4>ut not hard> when they are plump and have their 
natural color. The best flavored and most economical are free from decay and 
woody spots.' They are weU shaped," smootb-sur&ced, and free from insect 
damage. 

Orchard fruits must be carefully washed to remove the residue from insecticide 
spravs. It is necessary to sort them frequently in order to use the ripened 
products and to remove fruits showing spoilage. Keep them in cool storage with 
room fcj^ air circulation. 

Tropical fruits (pineapples, bananas^ avocados) 

Best when purchased just before full ripening and ripened in a cool (not cold) 
area with good circulation* 

They are ripe when firm but not hard. They are best when free from bruises arid 
dark or moldy areas, an^ \dien they have a good natural aroma. 

Vine fruits 

Grapes are best when well attached to the stem with a good naturd color. They 
should be purchased for immediate use. They should not be whitish, shriveled, 
moldy, or decayed at the stem end. They should be stored in the refrigerator. 



Melons 



Ripe cantaloupes, honeydews, and muskmelons have a characteristic aroma and 
yidid slightly to pressure at the stem end. Watermelons are best when tliey have 
thin skin and are not springy to the touch» 

Store at room temperature, 70°F., to ripen. Refiigerate only to serve cold* » 
Storage ^ 




So that fruits and vegetables will preserve their good qualities; it is important to 
store them property until they are served. The food operator does not always buy these 
items daily, so he has to protect them from spoilage and keep them m the best condition 
possible for his customers. Fresh fruits and vegetables should be bought as often 
necessary and as storage conditions permit. They are often quite perishable and must be 
stored and handled accordingly. It is also important that they be sorted and inspected 
before storing* ^66 ^ 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLE AVAIUBILITY 

This chart shows when common frulte and .vegetables are in supply. 

Means supplies M^anc «,mnii^ imw Means supplies 

are plentiful. H| 



are scarce 
or nonexistent, 



Means supplies 
<^ are moderate. 



[Means supplies 
are exceptionally 
' abundant . 




*MQStty b(ackb«rr{es, dtmimnitSt nspbtrrits. 
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**Incrud«t also parttiy root, cnls*. basil, ehivts, dill, horseradish, others. 

Informattoh courttsy of United Frash Fruit and Vag atabla Association, Washington, O^. 
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Fruits should not be washed {before storings especially berries and grapes^ which 
have thin skins and bruise easily* Many of the common fruits can be stored in the 
refrigerator in a covered container (hydrator), to cut down moisture losses. These fruits 
arev to name a few» ripened peaches, apples, citrus fruits, and pears. 

Some fruits should not^be stored in the refrigerator, but they may be <^tlled 
before being served. These are bananas, avocados, pineapples, and melons. They store 
better >t a medium^ool temperature - about 60 ^F. If they begin to over-ripen^ this 
process can be* slowed ^by refrigeration. 

Dne^ fruits keep better at room temperature, but during humid weather they cai^ 
be ^ored in the refrigerator to prevent the growth of moIds« 

All fruits should be washed and drained before they are prepared or served. 

Cannejd fruits are quite popular, mainly because stors^e is more simple. Also, they 
are ofren less expensive when fresh/ fruits are out of season. 




Fruits and vegetables which are attractively displayed will be sold more quickly .than 
those caralessiy prepared. * ' * 



Vegptables are always better when they are fresh and crisp. As soon as they are 
received, they should be checked and all spoiled or wilted parts removed before storing. 
Be sure to. use the less crisp vegetables first to prevent waste from losses. 

All fresh vegetables should be stored in the refrigerator with the exception of 
white $Jid sweet potatoes, dry onions, and hardr^ell squash. These store best at about 
50**F^i and can be stored at this temperature for several witeks. Potatoes should be kept 
in rlie dark, lliose fresh vegetables that are stored in the refrigerator must be tightly 
covered to prevent loss of -moisture by the circulating air. ■ ^ . 

When vegetables have lost water and have become limp, they can often be 
restored by placing them in a cold-water bath. Vegetables which have been stored in the 
refrigerator must be checked daily; those that are losing their freshness should be used 
imihediatelvv ^uii those that have wilted or spoiled must be thrown out. 

The use of canned or, frozen fruits and vegetables has several advantages, |1ieir 
cost is likely to. be lower, and they require less labor to purchase and prepare. Spoilage is 
no problem.. For the chef, it is most convenient to* have available canned and frozen 
foods "*to •help lighten the daily burden of rushed food orders. 

Fruit preparation 




Student displays exotic Fresh Fmit 
Salad Pl3tter containing fresh fruit, 
cottage cheese and flavored gelatin. ' ' 

Most fruits are quite delicious when they are served raw. First, wash thenv with 
cool, clean water - ho soap, please !, After they have been well washed, rinsed, and 
drained, they may be served whole, sliced, cut, peeled, or p^ed. They' may be eaten 
alone \ or served with other foods. TKey are often used as a garnish or in many 
* combinations in salads. ^ ^ 

V 7 .0 . . 
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Fruits which are attractively served will be sold much more quickly than those 
**which are carelessly prepared. As with most foods, you must consider both the nutritive 
and eye-appealing values. <^Colors always|y|lay an important part, and At is important to 
remember that some fruits will turn btown from oxidation when they are cut and left 
exposed to the air. These fruits are fresh apples, bananas, peaches, and pears. This 
discoloring can be avoided by coating the cut surface with citrus juice before refrigera- 
ting. 

Apples,' pears, and peathes can be prepared in various ways. They may be served 
raw,' stewed, glazed, or baked. Berries, cherries, and rhubarS are simmered gently when 
they are cooked.^ Because of the delicate texture of the fruits, they are not boiled; also, 
because they have high water content, they do not need a lot of water in which to cook 
them.' * 

♦ ' , ■• > 

Fruits may be sauteed or deep-fried. To be deep-fried, they are usually sliced and 
coated with a batter, then placed in oil at a temperature o( 37 5° F. They are removed 
when they are goldeij brown and crisp, an^nnay be served dusted with powdered sugar or 
a drizzle of §yrup. 

Fruits are used in quite a variety of baked products. Blueberries, peaches, and 
apples are used in pies, pastries, and * -muffins. Cakes use*^ many fruits^ including 
strawberries and pineapples. Fruits are often found in ice cream and sherbets, jellies, and 
jams. When fruits are used in the making of jam, they are mashed; in the making of 
preserves, the fruits are in larger pieces; in the making of jellies, the fruit solids are 
removed. 

Fruits and vegetables should be a -p\rt of our daily eating pattern. They carry 
vitamins and numerals; they supply bulk to the diet, and because they are colorful, they 
add interest and variety to any meal. 

Vegetable preparation 

Vegetables hav^ alWays been a very important part of our daily diets. Among 
those people who are interested in low-fat food3 with high nutrition, they are particularly 
popular. Most vegetables con be eaten in the cooked or uncooked form. They can be 
found any place on a menu, from appetizers to entrees. 

All fresh vegetables must be thoroughly washed with cold water before cooking or 
before they are served raw. Special care must be taken in the preparation of those that 
are to be served raw, as larvae, live insects, or insecticide or fertilizer residues are 
sometimes found on the fresh vegetables delivered to the kitchens. 

Raw vegetables for- salads, sandwiches, or appetizers are carefully washed and 
drained. Leafy greens may be dried more quickly between kitchen cloths. When 
vegetables are cooked, whaCfever harmful foreign matter which might remain after washing 
will be killed in the process. 
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1. Roots: 

2. Tubers 
3* Bulbs: 



Hie tooking process makes some vegetables more easily digestible by breaking 
down a portion of the fibers that make up the ec&ble part of the plant. Vegetables may 
^bc cooked by boiling, steaming, baldng, frying, or broiling. If it is necessary to boil them, 
they are usually cooked in salted preboiled^water which is quickly returned to the bod. 
They must 1^ cooked as quickly as possible to keep the color and nutrients. When the 
ve^uble is to be served whole, it should be turned and tested carefully and removed as 
soon as it is done. The liquid remaining after the vegetable is cooked is often used on the 
steam table to prevent the vegetable from dryii^ out, oV it may be used in soups or 
sauces if the smell is not too strong. 

Some vegetables can be cooked in the skin, like the potato, but the ski|i is 
removed beibre serving, unless it was baked. The beet is usually cooked in the skin, then 
the skin is slipped off before serving. - 

There are eiglit basic * groups of vegetables. This list -contains the most conunon 
vegetables — the^^re are others. 

carrots, parsnipsj beets, radishes, turnips, rutaba^ 

potatoes, sweet potatoes • 

onions, garlic, leek, chives * » 

celery, rhubarb, asparagus, kohlrabi 

cucumbers, tomatoes, squash, pumpkin, eggplant, peppers; snap 
beans, okra 

cauliflower, broccoli, artichokes 

shelled beans, peas, corn, chickpeas, black-^ye peas 

cabbage, spinach, lettuce, romaine, bmssels sprouts, parsley, scallions, 
^ mustard greens, beet greens, turnip greens, kale, coUards^ chicory, 

escarole, Chinese cabbage • ' 

Mushrooms are a fungus and have not been listed, although they are eaten as a vegetable. 
They are used mainly for lending flavor to other foods. 

When using the boiling method of preparation, follow these general rules to speed 
up cooking times and to prevent the development of strong flavors in vegetables: 

^ Colder mild-flavored white and yellow (or orange) vegetables during cooking 
(potatoes, com, squash, and carrots). ^ ' 

Do Not Cover strong-flavored white, yellow (or orange), or green vegetables 
during cooking. (Aspar^igtis; green or vn^x beans; broccoli; brussels sprouts; cabbage; 
cauliflower; greens (including turnip, mustard, collards and kale); okra; onions; parsnips; 
white turnips; and rutabagas). 



4. Stems: 

5. Fruits: 
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Most vegetables should be cQoked ih a small amount of water. Some, such as 
spinach, summer squash, and tomatoes, n^ed be given only a little water to start before 
they release their own juices. Others, which require short periods of cooking, such as, 
broccoli, peas, snap beans, or asparagus, will need somewhat mofe water. This water is 
quickly returned to the boU, and the vegetable is cooked as quickly as possible. 

It . ' 

Those vegetables which are stroi^ in odor and flavor, such as cabbage, onion, 
, cauliflower, and brussels sprouts, should be cooked uncovered in large quantities of 
water. This will allow the unwanted gases to escape gradually as the cooking process 
takes place. The vegetables which are high in starch content such, as lima beans and 
potatoes, should also be cooked in plenty of water, to prevent sticking and to lessen the- 
possibility q( b\irning. 

^ Red vegetables such as beets and red cabbage lose their bright color when they 
are cooked, but the addition of a weak acid such as vinegar or lime juice will help to 
keep the colors bright. 

Steaming vegetables over boiling water is a good way to prevent the loss of 
^ important vitamins and minerals. Care must taken to prevent overcooking, however. 
There will be some loss of color in steaming green vegetables. » , 

Panning (braising) uses a little fat and the Vegetable's own juices. A t^htly 
covered heavy pan holds in the steam and prevents burning. This method is often used 
for shredded cabbage, kale, spinach, okra, summer squash, and snap beans, jfanning 
retains color, flavor, and nutrients well. 

' ' The dryer the method of cooking vegetables, the less" chance there is to lose 
vitamins and flavor.^' Some vegetables which are easily baked or fried are tomatoes^ 
squash, eggplant, potatoes, onions, torn,^ and carrots. 

Vegetables which are purchased frozen should be cooked as quickly as possil^le 
according to the directions on the package. 

Regardless of the cooking method used, vegetables should be cooked only until 
just "done," or tender, if kept hot on a steamtable for 20 minutes or more, vegetables 
will continue to- cook, so it is important to make sure vegetables arrive at the steamtable 
slightly on the underdone, or crisp, side. 

Sununary 

Fruits and vegetables should be purchased as often as possible to be sure of usiik 
them when they are freshest. It is not good to store them for long periods of time, ffi 
you use produce in large quantities, it is best to order on a daily basis. When ordering, 
teU the salesman exactly what you want. This will keep the mistakes on your orders to a 
minimum. ^ . .. 

Fruits store better and keep longer when they are handled properly. The storage 
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temperature varies with each group of fruit. Fruits should not be washed before storage, 
but must be wajshed and drained before being prepared for service. Canned fruits are 
popular because they store easily. 

Vegetable^ are better when served fresh and^ifibp. They store well at 40^F. to 
45"^ P., with the ^xception of potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions^nd mature squash, which 
should be stored iat around 50^ F. 

4 

Frozen fruits and vegetables play an important part in our food services today. 
Because they are wholesome and colorful,- they add interest and variety to any meal. 



Vocabulary 

consistency ~ 

density — 

larva (plural, ~ 
larvae) 



oxidation 

quality 

quantity 
residue . 
standard 



degree of firmness or density 

the weight of ^something compared with its size. 

the early form of an inse^ct, before it passes through the sts^es which 
turn it into an adu|t insect. ^ 



— combining chemically with oxygen. Oxidation is wliat makes foods 
turn brdwn from being exposed to air, like bananas, peaches, and 
apples. 



— Degree of goodngs$; a way of classifying a product. Usually, a person 

' looks for good to Excellent qualities. ^ 

— an amount, a number; how much or how many. 

— something that remains; something left over ^ 

^ something set up and established by an authority as a rule for the 
measure of quality, weight, value, or quantity. 
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UNIT VI ^ MEATS 




Purchasing 

Meat can be defined as the e^ble parts of fleshy carcasses of animals, including 
parts of the intestines of some animals. It supplies much of our nutritional needs, such as 
vitamins, minerals, and fatS.Our menu cycles and indeed most of our pieals are planned 
around meat. ' . 

A good menij^cycle should begin with good quality. The United States govern- 
ment has provided guidelines and laws that give us some idea of the quality of meat we 
are getting compared to the quality we wish to establish. 

Certainly we don't want hambui^ers that are large before cookii^ but small after 
cooking because they contain too much fet. " 

Government regi|lations are established to do the following: 

1. to protect the public by eliminating diseased or otherwise unfit meat; 

2. to enforce the sanitary preparation of meat and meat products; 

3. to guard jigainst the use of harmful ingredients; 

4. to stop the use of fiedse or misleading names or statements on labels. 

/ ' ft 

These regulations apply" only to companies that ship from one state to another 
state, of to ^ foreign country. They also apply to any company that wishes to have 
government inspection, even though they may ship meats only in the state in which they 
are located. It* was hoped that each state would establish similar laws for operations 
Within its- own state. Few states have done this as of this time, but the list is slowly 
growing. ' 
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The Meat Inspection Dillon of the Consumer:and Marketing Services perforins 
the follawing services (among others): ^ - . • 

1. Examination of food animals, including cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and 
horses, before slaughter, .to eliminate animals with diseased or other 
unwholesome conditions. 



2. Ihorough escamination of animals after slaugl|er for the same purpose. 

3. Guarding again^ residues m meat from pesticides, chemicals, growth- 
promoting substances, drugs,^or biological subsU|ices. 

4. Destruction, for food purposes, ^f aU diseased,, unsound, or otherwise 



unwholesome meat and meat-food products. 



5. 



Supervising the preparatjbn of meat and meat-food products to assure 
their cleanliness and wholesomeness dmring their preparation into articles 



of food. 



preparatior 



6. Guarding against the use of harmful 'j^reservattves and other undesirable 
ingredients. T ' 



7. Application of marks to meat and meat-fodd products to 
* show that they are **U. S. Inspected and Passed." ..V, 

8. Supervising the application of informative labeling, ai^d 
preventing the use of false and deceptive labeling on meat 
and meat*food products. 
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9. Inspection of meat and meat-food products being imported into this 
■ country. 

10. Developing methods^ for humane slaughter of meat animals. 
Government grading^ 



Products, to be eligible for grading serijE^ must be prepared under Federal 
Inspection or other official inspection. Grading is quite different fron^^ inspecting for 
whiolesomeness and freedom from disease or an unwholesome condition. 



'Grade denotes: 

a. Conformatbn — form and structure; ratio of meat to bone y M Q Q A 

b. Finish - color; ratip of fat to lean (marbUng/ 7 nurw*^ 

c. Quality — overall appearance, judgment of eating qudtties ( UriUlCw. 



Meat Grades 



Beef 

Prime 

Choice 

Good 

Standard 

Gsmmercial 



Pork 

U. #1 
U. S. #2 
U. S. #3 



Veal and I^atab 

Pirime 

Choice 

Good 

Commercial 



Mutton 

Choice,, 

Good. 

Commercial 
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Storage ^ 

Meats may be stored by refrigeration, freezing, canning or some of the newer 
jfnethods, such as freea^e-drying. 

^ Although we are mainly concerned about storage to meet the needs of the menu ^ 
cycle/ it is helpful to be aware of the proper methods for all kiiob of meat storage. 

Fjresh meat and table-ready meat may be stored for short periods (several days) at 
temperatures just above freezing* Ground meats and meats that have been mech;^ucally 
tenderized are more likely to spoil than roasts, steaks, and chops, because a larger surface 
area has been exposed to possible contamination from the air, food handlers, and 
equipment. 

Meat becomes rancidy or spoiled, because of the oxidation of its unsaturated fats. 
The oxidatioi]i of pignt^t^ (all things are colored by 'different kinds of pigments) in meat 
caused discoloration. The meat goes from bright red to dark ,reddish-brown. Since low 
temjperatures slow dowfi these changes and inhibit bacterial growth, meat should always 
^ ^; bj^ held in the coldest* part of a refrigerator. . " • 

The fat in pork and- poultry, having a larger proportion of unsaturated fat in it, is ^ 
more easily oxidized than the ht of beef. That is why these meats — especially poultry — 
should not be held as long as beef. 

Smoking or curing of meats, such as bacon, ham, and corned beef, makes these 
meats more resistant to the development of rancidity. They may be kept slightly longer 
than fresh meats. 

Freezing of meat should be done rapidly, and as soon after inspection as possible. . 
Since bacteria^ yeast, and molds grow most rapidly^t temperatures of 40^F. to 140^F., < 
the 0ieai; should be frozen, preferably below lO^F., as quickly as possi^ile. Once frozen, it 
should bp kept frozen until ready for preparation or cooking. ^ 

Freezing will not kill all harmful b^t^ESria, yeasts,* and molds, as many people 
believe. It will only slow or stop their^owth. When the meat is thawed out (above 
32^ F.) the or^nisms will begin rr £T9'iW" rapidly as if they had never been frozen. This 
is the reason you should never refreeze a ii|pd product that has been xhawed« Refreezing 
also causes a breakdown of meat's structure due to the formation of ice crystals from the 
thawed juices present in the tissues. This will cause a loss of flavor and texture in the . 
finished product. 

Canned meats will remain safe for a considerable length ^of time, as long as the 
meat was properly canned and the container remains intact* Once opened, canned meats 
are as susceptible to spoilage as any other cooked meats. 

Freeze-dried or de-hydro frozen meats will keep as long as they do pot absorb 
any water through the packaging material. Freeze-dryuig or de-hydro freezing is the . 
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combined process of freezitlg and dehydrating at the same time. Sijnce water is removed, 
the meats take up less room. They wfll not spoil as long as they are not rehydrated (by 
replacing the water) or allowed to be contaminated by air* man, or machinery. 

Meat must be refrigerated as quickly as possible, and once removed from the 
refr%erator or freezer, it should '^be cooked and served as soon as possible. The less time 
the n^eat is allowed to gdl^hrough the dangerous contamination period (40^F. to 140^P.), 
the less the chance of spoilage. When refrigerated, the meat should be loosely covered. 
The transparent ftlm wrappings of prepackaged meats, poultry, and fish should be 
replaced with looser wmps u> that the surface is less moist and the growth of molds and 
other organisms will be slowed down. 

Below is a chart showing suggested keeping times for meats* under refrigeration or 
freezing. 

In Refrigerator 

1-3 days 
Ground meats 
Variety meats k,^ 
Leftover cooked meats^ 
Poultry 
^ Fish, Shellfish 

3—7 days 
Fresh meat cuts 
Cold cuts 
Sliced ham 
9acon 

^ 2 weeks 
Well-cured ham 
J Dried beef ? 

The abmre applies 6nly if the m^t has been properly handled. <d 

Reparation • ^ 



In Frtezer at'O^^ 

1—3 months 
Ground meats 
Variety meats 
Cooked meats 
Ham 
fish 

Soups, stews, casseroles 

6-8 months 
Cut-up chicken 
Veal 

Fresh pork* 

12 months 
Beef roasts and steaks 
Whole chicken 



Vienna Lpaf — 

• tasty treat when properly pre 
pved. 
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There are four basic kinds of meat. These include beef, from cattle; veal, &om 

^ves; mutton or lamb, from sheep; and pork, fro^n hogs. Poultry is a kind of meat also, 

but we will discuss it later. 
* 

The quality of cooked meat depends upon the quality of the^ meat that was 
bought, how it 'was stored, and how it was handled when it was received. The use of the 
proper method m cooking will also affect the taste. A piece of meat tliat is prqpprly 
cooked appeals to the appetite by the way it looks, smeUs,Sand tastes. 

Meats are cooked in different ways depending on tendemesSy size, and what 
cooking equipment is available. It may be cooked by dry«!ieat or moist* heat methods. 
The dry methods of cooking are broiling, roasting, and deep-fat frying. Tliis type of 
cooking usually requires the more tender and juicy cuts of meat. Less tender cuts of 
meat need^a longer cooking time to become chewable and tender, and should be cooked 
by one of the moist-heat methods. r 

Moist-heat methods yield, in every case, a well-done product. When the dry-heat 
methods ate used with, th^ tender cuts of meat, the meat of the finished product may 
vary from rare to^well done. The use of a thermometer in large pieces of roasting meats 
will tell exactly when the desired degree of doneness ha^ been reached. 

. Even the expert, with his delicate touch, cannot always*^ determine the correct 
desirable doneness by pressure from his finger. Even though he may practice the touch 
method ofren, he sometimes makes a mistalce. Meats which have been cooked moist 
heat can be checked by inserting a fork into them. Meat is done when the fork goes into 
the meat easily and comes out easily. 

After the cooking process is stopped, meats still hold much of the heat and will 
continue cooking for awhile. In order to prevent the meat from bein^ overdone, it is 
advisable to remove the meat from the grill or oven slightly undercooked, by a few 
degrees. This is particularly important if the meat must be held for a peciod of time. For 
example, suppose you were working^he broiler station and you had an order for lamb 
chops, medium. WeU, you have to consider how much time will pass between the time 
you remove the chop from the broiler and the time the customer will be cutting into 
.the chop. If you remove the chop from the broiler at the exact moment the chop is 
medium, it will continue to cook, and the customer will frnd the ''medium" chops he 
ordered quite well done and probably dry. So, to be sure that the ciistomer will get the 
lamb ^hops medium, you must remove them fro^ the broij^r at slightly mcdium-rare — 
quite pink, but not rare, inside. Exf^erience will teach you the best time to remove an 
order from the oven. This will depend upon the particular kitchen facilities and whether 
there is plenty of helpf The type of servic^ which is given will be a factor, and so will the 
tobation of the kitchen in reference to the dining room. 

In the case of a rib roast or a large roast of any kind7 remove it from the oven 
about 30 minutes before you cut it. so that the meat will set or firm. This will make 
carvme much easier. Keep in mind also that if the meat is to be held on a steamtable, or 
if itrwill be served the following day, it is best td undercook it by about lO^F. This will 
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also prevent additional shrinkage. The lower the temperatuite used while roasting, the less 
. ^ ' ' wiU be the shrinkage. \ ' 

* . . \ 

Iky-heat methods 

1. * Broiling 

Meats suitable for broituig are the more tender cut si such as lamb chpps, ham 
steaks or bacon, tender reef steaks, and hamburger patties. Tliis methbd is the 
only one that uses direct heat/ In oven broiling, the heat-source is at the top, 
while in charcoal broiling the heat comes from below. Meat which is cut 1 to 2 
inches thick is best suited for broiling. Bacon is broile4 only when it is necessary 
to remove most of the fat. Thin cuts of meat will dry oUt when broiled. 

, " Many people like broiled meat because as it cooks, the fats melt and are drained 

off. A good flavor can^ be acquired without the a4dition of salt or other 
seasonings. This is a good thing for some people on special diets. There are several 
types of marinades which can be used to increase dke flavor or to promote ait 
unusual flavor. Meats to be broiled should not be salte<i before cooking, as this 
draws the juices to the surface. This, i» turn, prevent^ browning and causes a 
dryer finished product. 

The broiler should always be preheated to insure the best and most umform 
. ' cooking. Through experience you will learn to judge the best distance from the 
heat for a particular cut and thickness of meat. The distance could vary frpm 2 to 
5 inches, depending on the type of broiler, the amount of heat it puts out, and 
the length of time you want to cook the meat. 

/ To prevent some meats from curling, it is a good idea to make small cuts just 

through the outside fat and into the outermost tissue before cooking. This will 
allow the meat to be cooked evenly and to look better for service. 

Meat that is broiling should be turned as few times as possible. This can be only 
/ once, if temperature ^nd distance are under controL^f the temperature is too 

' high, you may have to turn one pi^ce of meat as often as 10 times to prevent 

burning or overcooking. Just think of how much time and energy can be wasted , 

if a broiler is working at the wrong temperature. ' ^ 

2. Pan-broiling or griddle broiling 

Thin, tender cuts of meat remain more juicy when pan-broiled. Even meats that 
^,..^^1 are suitable for oven-broiling can be pan-broiled. Meats cooked this way are put 

into a pre-heated heavy pan with no fat or water added, and are left uncovered to 
cook. As the fats drain, they are poured off. Pan-broiled meats are more flavorful 
than oven-broiled, and also less dry. The lack of time and space, however, makes 
this method impractical in many cases. / ' 
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Pan*£ryiiig (or sauieing) and deep*fat frying are often-used dry-heat methods. For 
pan-£rying, a small amount o{ fat is used — just enough to prevent the food from 
sticking to the pan. You may let the fat from the meat accumulatCt or you may 
pour off the excess as it becomes necessary. Small, thin pieces of meat and 
leftovers are often pan*fried. V 

Some meats have enough fat to fry theniselves, while others must have £at added. 
You will see that foods cooked this way can be floured or breaded, giving a 
delicious and outstanding taste. While fats make foods more tasty, the addition of 
&ts also makes foods less easy to digest. If the leftover fat is not used for a 
sauce, it can be thrown out. Food cooked this way ipUst still be .turned, but a^ 
little as possible.' The pan should not be covered, as this will cause steam, and 
then you would be using moist heat. 



Deep*fat or french fryii^ is the method used when the meat is completely 
covered by hot 'oiL The time needed to cook by this process is short, because the 
cooking is taking place on all sides of the meat at the same time* There is no 
need to turn the meat, and when it is done the food will usually float to the top. 

Meat items to be french fried may be dusted with flour, breaded, or coated witth 
a dip. Usually a wire basket is used to lov^er and remove foods from the "deep fat. 
Today, most fryers have automatic thermostats to control the temperature of the 
fiit. When there is no controlling device availabb, a frying thermometer should be 
used. In this way the fiat can be heated to the best temperature for a delicately 
browned product. The right temperature will vary from 300-37 5^F., depending 
on the size and thicknessS^f the food, the coating and how fast it will brown, and 
whether the food is cooked or uncooked before frying. 

It may be difficult to understand why this method is considered a dry method of 
cooking, ^st, you must realize that fats and oils have no vmtet in them at alL 
What happens with french frying is this. The heat from the fiat is so very great 
that it actually seals the meat and. its coating (if it is breaded). This causes the 
^ood to steam-cook itself with its oWn self-contained moisture. This seal locks out 
the fat, so that it does not actually enter the meat. Be very careful never to get 
water or moisture into hot fat. If you do, hot fat \vill spatter all over and can 
cause severe burns. (Boiling fat is much hotter than boiling water!) When the 
coating does break, as it sometimes does, the moisture is released into the hot fat, 
causing much sizzling and bubbling. This sizzling and boiling can be stopped only 
by allowing the oil to cool. 
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4. Roasting 

Rbasting is generally 4one in the oven, where the temperature h;^ beeri'pr^-set for 
the type of meat to be roasted. The varieties o^ meats whigh &an be roasted ar& 
many. The cuts of belf which can be successfully j^dasted are rib foatst, top ibund,. 
v4 'rump roast, and whole Iqins. Sipme veal and lamb* cuts which are roasted' are. 

center<ut, rump, loin ribs, breast and shoulder cuts, and^ whole leg. Cuts of pork 
\ . for roasting are fresh, smoked, or cured hams, loins, and shi^ulder cuts. 

. ^ . ' • ■ ■ \ ' 

Meats which are to be roasted may be seasoned, if desired, Ijefprei during, or after 
cooking. The seasoning^'iiiay be injected, or, as is often done, the meat may be 
pierced at different olaCes and :sia£fed with the herbs. Meat to be roasted is 
generally placed on a pck in a pan or trly with the ^t 'side lip tc 
self-basting. A meat thermometer should be used to tell when '|he roa^ 
The thermometer is placed in the center of the largest muscle, being^ 
to place it too near bone .or in fat. Bone or fat would give you a false rea 
the thermometer. ^ • ^ 

The most iriiportant rule is to use^the lowe^ temperature possible. Of course, it is 
important also to do a satisfactory job witmn the necessary time. No water is to 
b^ added, nor "should the meat be covered. Use the thermometer and avoid 
uessworki The oven temperatures for roasting rangf^from 27^° to 325°F. Tlie 
T ^^temperatures are used for larger cuts of meat to allow the in$ide to cook 
fhe browning to take place more slowly. 

^ \ ^ 

O^n rdasts will carve better if left to set for 20 to 30 nunutes. Th^ will give you 
a more attractive serving, with better (^ield^ and fewer scraps. 

Mopt-heat methods, of 'cooking: - ift. - ^ 

Moi^heat cooking methods are used with lar^e and l^ss tender cuts. Heat and 
mpisture, combined with a long cooking time, wQrk to break down the connective tissues 
m the meat. It is in this way that the meat becomes mor^ tasty and easier to chew. 

'1. Boiling and stewing 

Bailing and stevtdng are often used with meats which need to be ^ade more 
tender. Brfaig the meat ^ and liquid mixture to a rapid boil, reduce ^he he,at to 
simmer, aiid cook ^rally covered, for a few hours. The rea^n for this is that the 
procem m meat quu^y toughens at excessively high temperatures. We would be 
working agdinst^ pur purpose to keep the pot at full bpil, and of qourse we would 
' * . >also increase the chance^^oC burning the food if the liquid Hdiled away. Boiling 
\alsd increases 'shrinkage. Boiling and stewing are so close in descfijgtion that we 
use them in ^the same sense. St^wtng^ however, generally refers to meats that 
are ctit up and cooked yidth vegetables. ^ . ' 




Meats that can be cooked in this way include beef shank, plate, brislcet, heel of 
the round, neck, corned- beef, and roUed fbuik steak. Pork products cooked this 
way are smoked butts and picnics. Fresh hams and spareribs are often treated this 
way, especially v/h&n they will be used a£ part of another dish. Veal may be 
cooked by simmering, Uut this is used mainly to obtain stock. Veal and lamb 
which require moist cooKing will usually use the method of braising. 

^ef cubes are usually browned before stewing, while lamb and veal are not. 
Other cuts of meat which are not browned before copking are smoked pork cuts 
and corned, beef. These last types are usually cooked in lai^e quantities of water 
to which spices have been added. As the meat cooks, it absorbs the flavor of the 
spices, and so the meat is ^lade , more pleasant to the taste. ^ The stock from 
corned meats is not usually reusable, as it.is usually too salty, but the stock from 
other m€tats which have been sinmiered is most valuable and may be usecf in soups 
or sauces or as base liquid for CQoking vegetables. 

In stewing, the meas is completely covered with a liquid and cooked ifi a tightly 
covered pot. Tlte liquid is se^oned as desired. If the meat is to be served cold, 
then it may be cooled in the^ liquids This cooling should be dorig* as rapidly as 
possible to preserve the highest quality of ,the meat and prevent the growth of 
bacteria. Since the apount of liquid will be Jess after simmerihg, it is also 
impoQant not to^ add any salt until near the ^nd of the cooking process. If 
vegetables are .added, they' may be added also near the end of the cooking cycle, 
in just enough time so that they will be cooked when the meat is done. A sauce 
or graVy may be* made froin this stock after the meat' and vegetable;^ are cooked. 
Be sure to, remove the meat and vegetables before addingX^e thickening agent. 
The sauce is allowed to simmer again for a sliort time, and then you may need to 
correct the seasonin^^o taste. ^ 



2. Braising 



Less tender cut^of meat from beef, ve'al, lamb, and pork jare best suited for 
braising.- Beef cuts include crosscut |hanks, brisket, pkte, short ribs, ^and pot 
roasts. Arm, blade, rump, and bottojn round are included in the pot roasts. Veal 
cuts which are' braised are breast, steaks,' neck pieces^ and bubes. The lamb cuts 
are similar ,to the veal. Pork cuts to be braised are spareribs, chops, tenderloin, 
shoulder, hocks, feet, and tails. 

^ ' ' • *-* ^ 

Braising is done in two main steps. The first is to ^own tlie meat evenly on all 
sides. The second^ is to partially cover the nieat with liquid in iM^eep pot. If Jthe 
meat being used does not have encM[lg;if~fat of itskown to brown its^lf> the 
additional fat must be used to prevent sticking. To improve, the color and flavor, 
tomatoes x>r ''tomato paste may be added toward the end of the browning. The 
vegetables used for flavoring ntay also be added at this time. Flour^is then dusted 
on the meat and. vegetables,^ and a roux is thus made to thicken the sauce.' After 
the flour has absorbed the fat, add enough liquid to half-cover the m^at. The 
' proportion used t6 thicken js about 1 cup of flour to 3 quarts of liquid, y 
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Cover* the pot t^htly and simmer \intil meat is don|e. The meat should be turt^d 
at least oncej so that all sides will have cooked directly in the liquid. Meats may 
be braised on top of the range or in a moderate oven, where l^ss evaporation will' 
. take place. Allow t|o set for 30 minutes before slicihg and serving. ^ 

In both stewing and braising, additional liquid may be needed, depending on the , 
amount of moistur^ that escapes. The finished product will be well done. Moist 
heat and long simmering change a less tender cut of meat to a more tender and 
appetizing one. Braising and stewing are the two basic methods of moist heat 
cookery. „ • • 

Summary 

Proper cooking methods\ should be used to insure tender^ juicy portions.. Know 
your meats and use them propeny to satisfy the customer and save money. 

Vocabulary ' ^ • 

^ - ■ ^ ' [ 

beef — meat from beef steers or heifers {IVz—ZVt years old.) Beef is 

consumed more than any other meat in the United States. 

boil — to cook in a Bquid with the heat so high that the liquid is tumbling 

rapidly. (Water boils at 212°F. or 100°C.) 

braise — to cook in an oven or over direct heat, tightly covered, in a small 

quantity of Uquid and at a Ic^ temperature. Usually, the meat is 
seared oefore braising to seal ii} the juices, to brown the meat, and to 
give richness of flavor and color to the meat and sauce. 

broO — to cook on a rack under cfirect heat source. 

carve ~ to cut meats for serving. A very sharp knife should be used to carve 

thin slices of meat. Most meats are carved across the grain. If cut 
. with the grain, meats are ust£aUy stringy and^ough. It is embarrassing 
to ruin a pi^ce of meat while carving, but practice makes perfect. 

contaminate ~ make unfit for use by introducing something harmful 

deep'fat fry — to cook a food item by completely covering it with hot fat. Most 
(french-fry) french frying is done in fat where the temperature is 325°F. to 
375°F. 

dry-heat cooking cooking without adding nloisture, Dry-heat methods include broiling, 

fry^g and roasting or baking. 

I ' ■ 

evaporation ~ Loss of moisture as it goes off into the air. Where there is air motion, 
evaporation takes place mpre rapidly, 

lamb — the meat from a young sheep; the carcass usually weighs between 30 

and 45 pounds. The average weight is 35 pounds. The meat is a pale 
f " pink Color. The wholesale x:uts are the leg, loin, rack, breast, shoulder 
^ and shank. . 



insist^ieat 
cooking 

mutton 



pan^fry 
pork 



roux 
roast 
^ saute 
shrinkage 

simmer 

stew 

stock 
veal 



co0kmg mek added bquids. Methods iodude4>raising, simmering, and 
stewing. 

' • . * 

— sheep which are over 20 months of age; it is no' longer possible to 
remove the foot at the break joint. 

^ to cook in a pan with just enough fat to lightly coat the pan to 
prevent sticking^ * 4 

— the meat from hogs, with an average weight of 200 pounds. The 
carcass is usuaUy divided -into five main Qiits (head, shoulder, loin, 
belly, and ham). Young pi|^ weighing from 30 to 60 pounds may be 
roasted whole. ^ 



well done 



— a thickening agent made of^flour and hot fat. 

— to cook meat in an oven^ uncovered. 7 

— to fry in a small ^mount of fat 

— the act of losing weight or volume. Shrinkage often takes plade by 
evaporation during storage or cookii^ processes. . ^ 

— to cook in 4iquid at a temperature^'^fet belotv the 'boiling point 
(200.**^ or 93°C.). 

— to simmer foods in a liquid for a lengthy time; it is a moist method 
of cooking. A lid is used to hasten the cooking process and preserve 
flavor. 

— the liquid in which meat, poultry, fish» or vegetables have been 
cooked. 4 

— a calf which is not over 3 months old; the weight range of the carcass 
is from 110 pounds tp 190 pounds. Veal is a very tender meat. The 
wholesale cuts for veal are round, <loin, rib, breast, shoulder and 
shank. , ' 

— when a food item has ^o trace of rawmess, and is tendter. If the 
product is meat, there should be no trace of blood. 
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UNIT VII - POULTRY 



To ovnish means to deporate, 
enhanoa, and gtofify. Always strive 
to improve the eye-appeal in food 
service. 



What is poultry? 




The name "poultry'' refers to all domesticated edible birds sold in our markets. 
Mid birds (game birds) are not usually included. 

The word "fowl," which is sometimes incorrectly iised' to refer to poultry, refers 
to full-grown hens.^^v,^ 

Some of the different i^ds of poultry are listed below. 

Turkeys are truly American^ having been found in the forests of New England by 
pur first settlers. This bird had the honor of being the main course at the 
first Thanksgiving dinner. Turkeys have been tremendously improved by 
breeders and arip now an important sovurce of meat in the American diet. ^ 

Chickens have beein raised for consumption for a considerable length of time. Kil% 
Henry VIII of England was thought to be especially fond of chicken. 
Chicken is, of course, the most popular type of poultry consumed in this 
country. 

Duck ' meat is all dark. There is less meat in proportion to bone tl]iaii in the 

other forms of poultry. 

Squabs ' are^ very young pigeons of ei^^er sex that have never flown. They are 
especially fed to produce a meat that is extra tender and light in color. 



Cornish hens resemble the chicken in appearance, but have all white meat and are 
considered to be a "glamour" bird. 



Geese 



have all dark meat like the duck, but they contain a much higher 



percentage of fat. 
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Guintas are related to the pheasant (a game bird) but are domesticated in most 
parts of the world. Tliey are extremely colorful and:^&mle birds. Their flesh 
is darker than tliat of chicken and they have a flivbr simikr to that of 
wfld game. 

Purchasing poultry 
\ » 

To present the best foods available for our menu cycles, we surest usii^ the 
guidelines and inspection regulatio\is as set forth by the United States^v Department of 
Agriculture. • 

The U.S. inspection stamp must appear on all ready-to-cook or cooked poultry 
products intended for inteistate commerce (shipment from one state to another). This is 
a guarantee by the United States Department of Agrieukure that the meat is wholesome, 
processed in a sanitary manner, and inspected by trained personnel to make sure it is fit 
for human consumption. 

The United States Department of Agriculture grades poultry as follows: 

. U.S. Special or U.S. Grade A.A. 

U.S. Prime or U.S. Grade A . ^ 

\ U.S. Choice or U.S. Grade B 

U.S. Commercial or U.S. Grade C 

The grading is based on shape of the bird, distribution of fat, condition of the 
skin, and general appearance. Here are some details on what to look for when you 
purchase poultry. 



1. Turkeys 



/ 



2. Chickens 



Baby turkeys - Young turkeys, under 16 weeks old, that are lightweight 
(4 to 8 pounds), very tender, &nd have a soft, flexible skin. They can be 
roasted, broiled, or med. 

Young hens - A young female turkey, usually \qsb than a year old, with 
soft, flexible skin and breastbone. Hens are bred in two types: 'lightweights 
(6 to 10 pounds) or heavywe^hts (12 to 16 pounds). The larger ones have 
more meat in proportion to the amount of bone. They are best when 
roasted or boiled. 

Young toms - Young male tutkeys Jess than a year old with tender meat. 
The lightweight breedis run 12 to 16 pounds and the heavyweight breeds 
run 18 to 30 pounds. They are u'^ally roasted, but breast meat can be cut 
into steaks for sauteii^ or broilir^. Tlie-young torn can also be boiled and 
used for sandwiches, salads, aj^'entree items using cut-up poultry. 

0 V,' fl 

Fryers and Broilei^ - Very y^ung chickens of either sex, usually under 16 
weeks of age. Fryers generally weigh 2 to SVz pounds, alid broilers iVa to 2 
pounds. I 
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Roasters - Young chickens of either sex, averaging 5 to 9 months of age. 
Very tender, weighing 3 to 5 pounds on the averagp. 

' Hens (fowl) - sometimes called stewers. They are mature, have laid eggs<^ 

for one or more seasons, and are usually over 10 months of ^e. The flesK 
and skin are tough, so they must be cooked by moist-heat methods and 
used for^ salads or dishies such as'ehieken a la king. They weidi an average 
of 4 to 6 pounds. They are a souree of excellent chicken stock, 

* Capons and caponettes - castrated young male chickens, 8 to 10 months 
old. They are un&exjed at about 6 weeks and specially fattened to produce 
* , a large, weD formed breast. The average weight is 5 to, 8 pounds. Capons 

are unsexed by physical means and caponettes by chenucal means. 
«> 

3. Ducks 

Long Island and Western are terms used to refer to the way the ducks 
were'^grown and fattened. Lone Island ducks are force-fed and marketed 
when they reach 4 to 6 poun£. Western duckling are not force-fed and 
are not as tender nor as fat as Long Island ducklings. 

Storage 

All poultty will spofl quite rapidly. Spoiled poultry develops an odor that will be 
immediatelyflrecognized as unsafe. ^ 

Fresh poultry should be refrigerated as soon as it is received; and packed in 
crushed ice when placed in the refrigerator. Frozen poultry should be kept frozen until 
needed. Then it should be thawed until pliable - if possible in ^the refrigerator. A 
well-Wrapped^ bird can be thawed under running water. Try to purchase poultry just 
before it' is/to be used, ahd if there is ever a doubt in your mind as to its freshness, 
throw it out. * 

Preparation 

■J 

The most common types of poultry are chicken, duck, and turkey. Some food 
operators, however, offer Cornish hens' and game birds. 

It is no longer common to purchase* poultry slaughtered and dressed, with only 
the feathers and blood removed. When it is purchased this way, it is caB^ market- or 
New York-dressed. We usually see poultry dressed in the drawn or ready-to-cbok manner 
today, unless we go directly to the market or poultry farm. These drawn bifds^^e not 
really ready to be placed in the frying pan. Drawing out the "innards" still leaved the 
lungs and oil sac in place. With the ready-to-cook bird, another step must be perfomi^d. 
The small hairs must be removed with a knife or tweezers, or tb^y may be sinjged off 
over a low flame. The giblets afe removed and washed along with the bird. The bird is 
washed in cool water inside and out, buit it should never be soaked or thawed in water, 
because this will bring about loss of flavor and nutrients. 
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T© thaw frozen poultry, it is best to place the bird loosely wrapped im the 
tefirigerator. F«3r large birds, such as turkeys, 3 or 4 days may be needed, whife die 
smaller ones will need less time. Since poultry spoils very easily, it is important jto be 
careM with its liandling and preparation. 

Tlie age of a given bird determines how that bird will be cooked. Young, tender 
birds may be prepared by any of the dry-heat methods, while the older ones, which are ,o 
less tender, wiU be cooked by the moist-heat methods. Very old birds need to be cooked 
long ^d slowly, either by steam or in water. Young, tender poultry are therefore 
broiled; fried, or roasted; older ones are general^ stewed. In order to have a juicy and 
evenly co^^ bird, p9ultry must be cooked at a moderate temperature. 

Btj'kesit methods: , 

f. foiling ^ 

• ■ 

Poultry and meat broiling are quite similar. Since poultry is irregular in shape, 
liowever, it requires slower cooking to allow the meat to be done to the bone. 
When cooking poultry, it is ofren desirable to start it^in the broiler and finish it 
in the oven. Small turkeys, turkey parts, and chickens are sometimes broiled pn a 
revolving spit. This type of cooking, like charcoal- broiling, demands frequent 
basting. 

To broil a chicken, it must first be washed, the hairs must be removed, and some 
of the water must be drained off. It is then split down ihe back, the surfaces 
brushed with seasoned oil, and placed on a broiling rack, about 5" under th^>^ 
flame. As the heat penetrates, the meat will slowly brown. When one side has 
browned, turn it over and continue to brown the chicken oii^ll^^ other side. When, 
the browning has been done, place the chicken in the oven tp finish cooking. If 
the meat seems to be drying, a little water ijiay be sprinkled jover it. Remove the 
delicately browned chicken from the oven, cut it into serving pieces, garnish, and 
serve. - 



2% Frying 



Like meat, the tender pieces of poultry may be deep-fneSMr pan-fiied. Because 
of the varying thicknesses in chicken, more fat has to be used than is used in 
sauteing. Boneless chicken parts are often sauteed, since the removal of the bone 
allows the chicken to lie flat in the pan when cooking, and therefore the chicken 
can be cooked more evenly and thoroughly. For either method, the chicken is cut 
into serving-sized portions and coated with flour or a batter. 



3. i%ep^fkt frying 



To do this method properly, the meat must be covere<^^th hot fat. The breaded 
pieces" of chicken are lowered into the fat in ^i^ire^basl^ts and aObwed to cook to 
^a golden brown. As the pieces become browned, they, are removed, and the excess 
fat is drained off into the container. The cooked pieces should be^l^ced on 
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absorbent paper and kept hot until serving. The meat may be browned faster and 
allowed to finish cooking m the oven» if desired. ' 



4. ShaUow'fat frfing 



This is also known as soti^them style, and is done in a heavy pan. The fat should 
not be allowed to smoke^ because this means that the fat is too hot, and b^cning'^ 
wiU result. 

With a fork or ton^, lower the coated chicken into the hot fat, which, should 
cover about one-third of Ae chicken. The larger pieCe^ should be cooked first, as 
they will absorb some of t^he fat. Additional fat may be needed as the rest of the 
chicken is cooked. There should be space around each piece so that even 
browning will result. Although it is necessat^ to turn the chicken, to get even 
^browning, the pieces should be tumed^as little as possible. 



5. Roasting 



The other types of poultry that were not mentioned in the previous cooking' 
processes ar^ generally cooked in the oven by roasting. Ducks, geese, and game 
birds are , usually roasted whole and may be stuffed. To cut down on cooking 
time, or if a large turkey is too big for the oven, the bird may be cut in half 
down the back. The bre^t may .be separated from the legs, also. Soniie operators 
will roast the breast but cook the legs hy a moist-heat method. In this way, the 
same bird may be presented to the diner in different ways, such as.the breast for 
entrees and the legs^ for salad or chow mein. , 

Poultry thae is roasted rejquires little attention during the cooking process, 
although the prepata^on tkices extra time if you are going to stuff-the bird. To 
prepare a. stuffed bird for roasting, you must, in addition to cleaning the bird and 
giblets, prepare the stufiBiig and lightly put it into the A^ck and rear cavities". The 
^stuffing should not be packed, as it will absorb the juices during C9pking and will 
take up moretoom'in the bird. Remember this mle to prevent an overstuffed 
bird^from bursting* -The bpenings must be /closed by lacing or with metal skewers, 
and the bird must be coated ^th butter or oil. Ducks or geese do npt ^require 
added fat. They have sufficient fat, and it will be necessary to drain off sfome of 
the fat from time to time. ' ' ^ / ' ' . ^ 

Roasting is b^st done in a shallow pan /vithout a covei^ A cover would produce 
steam, whicR*^ in turn,, Would preven^ brdwning. Large poultry needs lower 
temperatures and should be turned oftien, as the parts closest to the top of the 
ovesn will cook faster, because heat rise?^ ^ 

Poultry is done when the bones are easily removed from the meat or when clear 
juice runs from the carcass as the meat is lifted with a f^rk. Be certain not to 
over-cook poultry, as it will fall apart and lose its eye appeal. The meat juices an^d 
fats, can be collect&d to make a rich |sauce for the cooked bird. g 



Fruits and vegetables are used in the stuffing of ducks and geese. These tend to 
add flavor and absorb some of the fat. Afi^ild rice is oftep used in the stuffing of 
game birds., 



Moist-heat methods 
1. Braising 



Poultry which is not quite tender- enough to be roasted is best lyhen Waised. For 
special dishes, st^ch asjchicken cacciatori or salmi c^f duck.te^oung tender birds are 
also cooked in this Wy. This process, is about the same /for poultry as for red 
nfeats. Thfe^ poultry^ eut into pieces, dusted with flour, evenly browned on aU 
sides^ in ho6^fajt, then simmi^ed or baked in a covered pot {mth or without 
v^l^i^s) ^n^a^aijia^^mount. of liquid. The liquid 'may be stock, tomatoes, or a 



^'^:@ddditionalliqU 

m 

Stewing ^ \ X 



Birds used for stewing are usually too old for anything else. The meat is tough 
and stringy^ hm can be made tend^er by thi§ moist-heat method. Coyer the meat 
completely vmh the desired liquid and simmer for a long time until the tissues 
become, tender. The meat will be more juicy if it is allowed to cool in the stock. 
The remaining' stock is nutritious and should be used as gravy or sauce to serve 
with the meat. It may also be used as "a basic soup stock: The meat from the 
stewed poultry may be used in a la king dishes, stews,, creamed dishes, chow 
meiil, or salads. 



3. Steaming 

When the poultry is to be used in salads or moist dishes, it may be^ steamed. 
Sometimes the steaming serves to blanch or precook the meat before it is used in 
another way. Steaming is rapid, and therefore it is quite useful. 

'%•■ 

Summary 

Chicken, 'turkey, and duck are the primary types of poultry cooked. and sold in 
our food establishments. The Cornish hens and the' game birds are prepared for special 
occasions in smaD restaurants, while large clubs and hotels may have them oa their daily 
menus. ' i . 

Usually, the poultry we buy today is drawn. That means that the bird has all its 
insides removed, and the giblets may be placed in a bag and sold with the whole bird. 
Still, the bird needs further cleaning ^rior to cooking. 

Frozen poultry is, best thawed in a refrigeratbr, because it is a highly perishable 

item-j: 
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The age of the bird usually determines how it will be cooked. Young, tend^ ( 
poultry may be cooked by one of the dry methods, while' the older ones, should be 
Spared by a moist-heat method of cookery. The dry methods of cooking poultry are 
broiling, deep-fat frying, shallow-fat drying, and roasting. Braising, stewing, and steaming 
are the moist methods used in cooking less tender birds. \ 

Poultry specifications: 

C3iickens ^ ' * ^ 

Broilers — young chfckens weighing* 1 to 3 pounds; 2V2-pound averi^e 
Fryers — young chickens weighing Vh to 4 pounds ^ * 

Roasters — t young chickens weighing about 3 to 5 pounds 
Fowl — mature chickens too old for roasting. Stewers. 
Capons — unsexed males, about 7 pounds, hormone-treated. 




Turkeys 



Young hens V- -females less thali a year old 
Young toms — males less than a year old. 
Old turkeys over a year ofd 



Ducks and geese 



^Vocabulary 

baste 

Cornish4ien 

domesticated 
giblets 
poultry 
singe 



Green ducks and geese - fattened, but not oyer'l6 weeks of age 
Young ducks and geese — less than 6 months old 
Old ducks and geese — over 6 months pld. 



to moisten with a liquid while cooking (as in roasting) 

a cross between an American White Rock chicken and an English 
Cornish game bird, yielding a small bird with all white meat. 



— raised by man for his own use 



an^eiz 



— the edible inner organs of a bird (IiV«^^^el3Urt ana gizxard) ^ 

— all domesticated birds raised for eggs or meat 

' .J " 

— to remove the hair or 'down from a plucked fowl ty using a flame. 
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UNIT Vra - SEAFOOD 



Always set up the steam t^le for 
rapid and easy servlce.^Photo 
shows a deep-fried seafood platter. 

Purchasing . 




Fresh and frozen fishery products may be purchased in a variety of cuts and 
forms, the more important of which are listed below, ^ 

Whole or round fish are those marketed just as they come from the water. 
Drawn fi^^e* marketed with only the entrails removed. 



Dressed or pan-dressed fish are scaled and eviscerated, usually with the head, tail, and fins 
removed. ^ 

Steaks are cross-section slices of the larger sizes of dressed fish. 

Fillets ^e the* sides of the fish, cut lengthwise away from the backbone. They are 
practically bbneless and require no preparation for cooking. 

Sticks are pieces of fish cut lengthwise or crosswise from fillets or steaks, or compressed 
scraps formed into portions of uniform size. 

Butterfly fillets are the two sides of the fish, or twin fillets held together by uncut flesh 
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The market form of shellfish are the following: 

Live - SheUfis^, such as crabs, lobsters, clams, and oysters, ^ould be alive if 

purchased in the sheU. ^ 

Shucked shellfish are those which have been removed fi-om their shells. Oysters, 
clams, and scallops may be marketed in this manner. * 

Headless is;a term applied to shrimp, which are marketed!" in most areas with the 
head and upper portion removed. 
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Cooked meat — The edible portion of shellfish is often sold cooked, ready to eat. 
Shrimp, crab, and lobster meat are marketed in this way. 

Ptarchasii^ &eih fish , 

Most varieties of fresh fish, like many other types of food products, are 
particularly abund^t during^e or more seasons of thr year. Local fish dealers will 
g^erafly .fiimish information about this and indicate those varieties that can be used to 
the best advantage, including the less familiar varieties, which are often very good. 'If you. 
wish to save time in preparation and cooking, fish should be purchased as fillets, steaks, 
or dressed. ' - 

When buying firesh fi^, look for the following items to iitsure freshness. 

1. Eyes bright, clean, full, and bulging. « 

2. Gills reaoish-pink, free from slime or' odor. \ 

3. Scales\adheii!ig tightly to the skin, bright colored, with characteristic sheen. 

4. Flesh firm and elastic, springing back when pressad, not separating from the 
bones. 

lor' fresh, >£ree from objectionable odors. 




Storage of fresh 

Fish, like many other^^^fbfQd products, will spoU easily if not handled with care. 
Fresh fish should always be packedrifr4ce when delivered. From the tim^ it is delivered 
until it is used, it should be refrigerated at the coolesr temperature possible. 

, . > ■ * . . tf» " , : 

Pdrchasing frozen fish * ) 

Most varieties of fish are available year-round in frozen form. Frozen fish, jf 
handled properly, will compare well with fresh fish. 

Storage of frozen fish"" 

Frozen fish should be delivered frozen and kept frozen until just prior to cooking. 
Thaw it overnight in the r'efr^erator, or, if necessaryf under cold running water. Once the 
fish thaws, it should-be used immediately. Never try to refreeze fisE after' it has thawed. 

Q Developments in the methods of presetvarion of fishery productis haVje malie a 
wide variety of .canned fish and fish specialriek available on th^ ' market. These include 
canned salmo^, tuna, mackerel, cod, herring, shad, sardines, sturgeon, etc. These, together 
with such spt^ilties as fish balls^ chowders,* (:akes, and .^oe', can be us^d to add variety^ 
to .your menu. 

Salmon — Salmori canned on thtsi Pacific Coasf cgme from five disrinct species and 
. are usually sold by' thei^ames, since they indicate the differences in the 
type of meat. The differences are a matter of cplor, texture, and- flavor. 
The higher priced varieties are deeper red in color and. have a higher oil 
content; 'fhe grades of salmon are: * 



' 1. Chinook or King salmon 

2. Red or Sockeye salmon 

3. Medium Red salmon 

4. Pink salmon * * * 
5- Chum salmon 

Tuna Tuna canned in this countnr is produced £rom four species of the 

mackerel ^imily. They ar« y ellow fin, blucfin, skipjack and alb ai^ore. Tuna 

below: * * / i 

L Fancy or fancy whitemeat tuna is choice cuts of cooked filbacpre 
tuna packed as large pieces of solid meat* 

2. Standard tuna consists of cooked tuna meat packed in the 
approximate proportion of 75% large pieces and 25% flakes* 

3. Grated or shredded tuna is cooked tuna packed in small, uniform 
pieces. 

4. Tuna flakes is cooked tuna packed in small pieces* 

Canned fish should be stored in a cool^ dark place* High temperatures and 
humidity should be avoided. 

Purchasii^ shrimp 

Shrimp may be purchased in three forms: fresh, cooked, and canned* Fresh or 
cooked shrimp should be either refiigerated, packed in ice, or kept fi'ozen to insure 
fireshness. ' . , 

Fresh shrimp are greenish in color and are sold by the pound, either chilled or 
frozen* The head and thorax are removed. Shrimp are graded according to the number 
per pound, as follows: 

Grade Number per pound 

Jumbo Under 25 

Large 25 to 30 

Memum 30 to 42 

*^ . \ Small 42 and over 

^ Cooked shrimp are sohf "by |he pound with the shells removed. The meat is pii^ 
in color* - ' n ; ^ ^ 

Canned shrimp may be packed wet or dry, and ^generally speaking may ^ be used 
interchangeably with cooked shrimp. \^ 

Pisrchasing clams 

Clams may be purchased in three forms: alive in the shucked, and canned* 

Shell chuns are generally sold' by the dozen and must be alive when purchased. Whctft 
d^ve, they have a tightly closed shell* Gaping shells that do not close when touched 
indicate that the clams are dead and no longer usable. If shell clams are held in the 
refirigerator at about 40^F., they will remain good for quite a while. 
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Purchasing lobsters 



Lobsters may be bought in four forms: live, cooked in the shell, lobster meat, and 
canned meat. 



Live lobsters must be alive up to the moment of cooking. The normal color of 
live lobsters varies firorr^ a dark bluish-^een to a brownish olive. The weight usually varies 
from % pound to 3 pounds. True lobsters have two large claws. Thi^ is not true of 
crayfis^ or spiny Jobster, of which only the tail portion is marketed. Spiny lobster tails 
are usually sgld^^^ozfen.^ , - ' 

Piref^tion 

Seafood mayj be classified as fresh wate^fisly saltwater fish, and shellfish. Seafood 
is plentiful \A all parts of the country today because of new freezing processes and the 
speed of transportation. It is often a fact that thi seafood' which is served inland may be* 
just as freshf or even fresher thanf^the seafood served at the shore points. Although 
seafood is smll plentiful, its cost has risen for several reasons, including the ever-increasing 
cost of labor and ^he water-pollution problems facing' our waterways. Also, other 
.^countries are 'fishing in our salt waters. All thdse things are affecting the total picture and 
thri^dt^ning/ thq availability of this most excellent source of proteins, vitamins and 
minerals, ^yh^ii^ compared with meats, fish contain a slightly higher cohtent of the most 
desirable nutrients^. Furthermore, fat in fish i^ highly unsaturated, and hence desirable for 
those who/ wish to cut*^d0,wn on saturated fats. 



Because fish is one of oiir most perishable foods, it is important that it be 
properly nandled and stored. Neyer thaw fifozen fish at room tempemure. Remember to 
thaw it in the refiigerator, or for quicker dejfiosting, you may use a cold-water bath. 

[/here are several methods used inl the cooking of seafood. Many of them are 
similar to those used in the cooking of nieat and poultry, so we will discuss here only 
those wnich are peculiar tQ seafood. 



eating, 
fiozen. 



en fish are caught, the breathing and digestive organs must be removed before 



This process is called evisceration 



Fresh or frozen fish may be delivered in one of these forms 



1. drawn (eviscerated) 

2. dressed or pan read) 

3. single fillets 



high 

and 

short 



and is especially important when fish is to be 



4. butterfly fillets 

5. ' steaks 

6. fish sticks . 



Generally, all seafood is tender ard can be prepared by either dry or moist heat 
methods. Whichever process is used, on!e thing must be kept in miftd: seafood is a 
protein food and must not be overcooked. Overcooking ruins, the flavor and texture 
mlust therefore be avoided. To keep fish moist and flavorful, it must bUfcooked in as 
time as possible, and only until the flesh leaves the bone or shell easily. 
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The choice of ai^^cooking method for a specific seafood dish will depend entirely 
on whether the fish i$ fatty » like mackerel or salmon, or lean, like cod or haddock. The 
&tty fish would be t^est cooked by a dry method to insure some draining off of its fats. 
Oa the other hand, tq cook the cod or haddock it would be necessary to add moisture in 
the form of a^sauce orvj^utter to bring about a tasty product. 



Brotlii^ for fish is the same as describeH for beef steaks, but with one difference 
it b recommended tjiat trays be used. The reason is that (he strong odor of fish would 
be left on any brofler wliich was used without a tray, and this in'^toi would be 
transferred to whatever meats were cooked on that same broile^p|eats cooked with' a 
seafood odor would not be very pleasing to a customer. 

Seafood may or may not be breaded before it is sauteed or fried. Before fish is 
fiied, it must be thoroughly dried. Green or dried crumbs, com meal, "or flour may be 
used as a coating before fryii^. Fish that is deep-fried is almost always coated with green 
or dry crumbs. 

Fish that is prepared^by poaching must have a firm flesh that holds together well 
when simmered. It is wise to poach in a court bouillon in order to retain the natural 
flavors. Court bouillon is a fish stock which is prepared from fish bones and/or a fish 
head, simmered with herbs^and seasonings* 

We use the word shellfish to describe the crustaceans and mollusks. Crustaceans 
have no backbone and are easily identified by their jointed outer-body shells and jointed 
legs. MoUusks have sofr bodies and live within a very hard shell. Some crustaceans are 
lobsters, shrimps, crayfish, and crabs. The moUusk family includes oysters, clams, 
scallops, mussels, snails, and conches. Shellfish may' be purchased alive, shucked, headless, 
or as cooked meat. 

« Crustaceans may be cooked in one or more of the following ways: boiled, fried, 
broiled, or steamed. They may be served cold after being cooked. 

Shrimp may be boiled with oi:^ without their shells] The water should be highly 
seasoned and at a rapid boil when the shrimp is added. The water is brought back to the 
boil, and simmered for 5 to 10 minutps. Remove the shrinip and allow it to cool. Never 
run water over the cooked shrimp, a|s this will^ wash thel flavor away. Shrimp may be 
served as hors d'oeuvres or in a salad. I 

Shrimp to be sauteed is usua]|ty shelled and deveit^ed. Breadii^ may or m^y not 
be added. When shrimp is aeep-fried, it will usually be coatjed. 

To broil shrimp ii a simple operation. First, the shrimp must be shelled and 
deveined, then it may be jsplit or butterflied and placed in a broiler pah. As it is broiled, 
it is basted. Basting is necessary when this type of shellfislh is broiled to prevent drying. 

\ Shrimp^ to be steajned njay be shucked, then placed in the steamer, and cooked 
according to a guide. I ^ 
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Lobsters and crayfish are among thosje seafoods most &in ^demand by the customer^ 
but the supply is limiteid. Lobsters come from the, cold waters of the northeastern shores* 
while the crayfish usually comes from the jjrarmer vyjaters of California, Australia, and 
Africa. L£^e quantities of meat are obtained from the claws and tail of a lobster, While 
the crayfish has no claws but a tail with plenty of delicious meat. Whenii^ver you see 
"^l obste r tails'* on the rr ynu, you can bet your life that another crayfish has made the 
supreme sacrifice. 



These crustaceans are not ordinarily fried, but the other three methods of cooking , 
are common to both. The lobster will usually be split and deveined. The splitting enables 
the meat to be cooked more quickly. The lobster may be steamed or broiled and may be 
served, hot or cold. What a delight is the lobster or crayfish which is served with the 
proper garnish and sauce! Just try to remove the gourmet from a table spread with this 
treat. 

/ 

Mollusks are usually steamed or fried, except, of course, when clams and oysters 
are served uncooked on the half shell. Snails are considered a delicacy by the person who 
enjoys the French cuisine, while mussels have long been a desirable part of the Italian bill 
of fare. 

i 

Clams, oysters, and scallops may be breaded and sauteed or deep-fried. When they 

are broiled, they must be basted to preserve their moistness. 

f} 

These foods^ are served in all countries of the world. The preparation of these 
dishes depends generally on the particular customs and acquired tastes common to each 
area. t 

Summary 

Fish of all kinds and shellfish are called seafood. Nutritionally, seafood is slightly 
higher in food value than is meat. Fish is an excellent source of rich vitamins, minerals, 
and polyunsaturated fats. 

Seafood is quite perishable, therefore it must be handled 'with care and kept 
refrigerated during storage. Although fish has been preserved for many years by canning, 
smoking, and dehydrating, the fast-freeze methods are now used very effectively. 

Seafood cookery is similar to methods used to cook steaks or other tender meat 
cuts. Dressed fish small enoUjgh to fit into a pan may be panfried or broiled, "while larger 
ones may be stuffed and baked in the oven. Some fish are fatter than others and should 
be cooked by a rather drv/Vnethod. The leaner fish, usually identified by their 
lighter-colored flesh, can be SjEuiteed in butter or fat. 

Seafoods can be found on any part of the menu except in the dessert area. The 
demand for shellfish is growing, but unfortunately the supply of mollusks and crustaceans 
is presently decrea$ir^. Some mollusks, such as clams and oysters, are eaten raw right 
from the cold, ; opened shell. What a delicious appetizer to have before dinner! 
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Criistaceans, including shrimp, lobsters, and crabs, may be cooked by any of tKe methods 
of cookery. Keep in mind that all seafood is delicate jprotein and should be cooked at a 
low temperature for a short time. 



"Voxafeuiaij 

butterfly 

court bouillon 

crustacean 




moUusk 

poach 
shellfish 
steak 
whole 



— meat partially cut in half, leaving two sides held together by an uncut 
ortion. A method sometimes used to make a small portion appear to 
e larger. Sonfetimes the spht is used as a pocket for a stuffing. 

stock consisting of water, vinegar or wine, savory vegetables and 
seasonings, in which fish parts have. been cooked. It is 



IS used for 



poaching fish. 



— a shellfish with no backbone. It is identified by its jointed outer shell 
and legs. ^ 

— eviscerated < . 

— the inner organs of fish or other animals 

— remove the entrails 

— boneless cut of fish or meat. In fisK it p;t Rs lengt hwiser^paraflgl to the 
backbone. 

— a shellfish with a solid, hard shell, /vhich holds a soft, muscular body. 
There are no limbs for motion. 

— to cook in simmering water or s/ock, like eggs or fish 

— water animals with shells, like crabs, snails, clams, or lobsters. 

— a slice of meat cut from a fleahy part, esp. of a beef or a fish carcass. 

— uneviscerated, everything still ^\^ct. ^ 
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bpinposition and structure 



UNIT IX - EGGS 



JEggs are almost a complete meal in themselves. The protein in the e^ is of high 
quality ati^ is easily digested, either raw or when properly cooked. The yolk contains the 
&t, vitamin A, thiamine, calcium, phosphorus, and iron of the ^^- and c o n side r able 
protei^ and riboflavin It is very high in cholesteroL The white (albumen) contains more 
than half the protein and riboflavin, but no fat and no cholesterol. The nutritive value of 
the egg is not reduced^ by cooking. 

To most of us, the e^ has two basic parts — the white and the yolk — but with 
further examination, you'll find other important parts, such as the shell, the chalazas 
'(two cordlike membranes), and ap air cell. 

The outer ^shell, which is a liplder and protector, happens to be rather porous. 
The pores allow the eggshell to breath^ in air and to release moisture. The older the egg, 
the larger the air cell, thus making*4£.easy to test the freshness of ^gs.^ lf an egg floats 
when it is put in water, it is not &esh. Fredl eggs will sink to the bottom of the; water, 
^ because the air cell is small. Because the shell^f an egg will let air penetrate, it is also 
likely that strong odors and unwanted flavors will pass through the shell as an egg ages, 
rendering it unsuitable for certain uses. An egg s)i^^d never be washed before storage, 
because the porous shell will also allow undesirable bacteria to pass through, increasing its 
chances for spoilage. 

Inside the shell is a^thin membrane, whfeh protects the white. The white and yolk 
are also separated by another thin, filnw^ skin that allows the two to be easily separated 
from each other. Looking a bit closer, you will see two cord-like connective tissues which 
hold the yolk centered iiiside the shell. The^^^^^ called chalazas. 



A very important quality of the white of the egg is its elasticuy. It is capable of 
being stretched into thin films ^hat can hold air, as when beaten to make meringue. The 
oik will not hold much air when beaten, because its structure is not very elastic, but it 
doc^ become creamy and lemon<olored. It is a great emulsifier or stabilizer. 

Point to remember: If even the slightest amount of yolk or fat ik mixed 
with the^g white, much of the white's ability to whip is destroyed. The whipped egg 
whites will slip around and will not pile up into a structured mass. ' 




Purchasing 



Eggs may be purchased in the following four forms: 
1. \el 



eggs - fresh 

2. Froien 

3. Liquid 

4. Dried 
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Shell eggs 



,* 

& 

1.r 



Egg3 be marketed are graded according to shell condition, clearness of the egg ^ 
white, size of^e air c^, and the quality of the yolk. They are graded U.S* AA, U.S. A, 
U.S. B> and U.S.IQ. The^rst l^rpp graces . " 



GRAPE 



U.S. AA 



U.S. A 



U.S. B 



SHELt 



AIR CELL 



YOLK 



WHITE 



dean, sound, 
normal 

Same as above 



Clean, sound 
and almost 
normal 



Regular, max. Centered, no germ dear and firm 

'1/8 in. in depth or defects ' 

Regular, max. Almost centered vC3ear and firm 

2/8 in. in depth ^ no germs, aUftdst- 
no defects 

Some movement. Fairly loose, some.// N4ay be slightly 
max. 3/8 in. in germ developrrieijty^ cloudy, reason- 
depth some defects / /, ably firm. 




I S. R«UK 

LARGE 

CnM lilct 




follows: 



The size of the egg has nothing to do with ttte grading. Size^ are classified as 



Jumbo 

Exara large r\ 
Large ^ 1 
Medium 
Small 



s 



Eggs should be purchased^according v> im way they will bje used. For example, 
the most perfect e^s (grades AA or A) shouldj^^ used when the egg will be exposed to 
the eater, as when served hard-cooked, fried/ or poached. But if the eggs are to be 
scrambled or made iiftto omelets, the firmness ^? clearness of the white or the roundness 
of the yolk will not Jhave to be perfect. Eggs graded B and C are suitable for use in 
baking and in^ food mixtures where they are needed mainly for their nutritional value, 
color, and binding and leavening powers. /Buying e^s for their most suitable use is 
important because it saves money. Why pay the high price for grade AA eggs when you 
are operating a pancake house or bakew? On the other hand, if you are serving 
customers sunny- side-up eggs in a restaurant, you will %oox\^ be looking for more 
customers if you are using grade B or C eggs. 

If there is more than a 7<ent difference per dozen eggs between one size and the 
next smaller size of the same grade, ypu will generally get more for your money by 
purchasing the smaller size. For example, if medium grad<yA e^s cost 80 cents a dozen 
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and large grade A e^s 90 cents a dozen, then the mediui^ eggs would be the^etter deal. 

) 

The color of the shell does not have anything jto do with the quality jof the egg. 
When the shell is brown, that is no indication that the yolk is richer or darker. It is the 
feed used that influences the color of the yolk. The brown egg is not sold in some areas 
becauw it is considered undesirablerwhile in othernareas it is thought to be superior attd 
commands a higher price. 

Frozen and fresh eggs may be 0S6d equally well in cooking, but when using large 
amounts, the frozen product is better^because frozen e^s are: 

easier to handle and store, 
less wasteful 

more uniform and higher in quality, and 
less likely to fluctuate in price. 



Frozen eggs can be bought in the following forms: 

Whole eggs 
Yolks only 
Whites only 



Because of difficulties with the handling and keeping qualities of e^ sold 
broken-out in liquid form, they are not very popiJar in the food industry. 

Dried eggs are -not used today in food preparation as much as they vye^e in the 
past. However, the convenience foods, like quick puddings, box cakes, ^d other precious 
food items which we* cannot do without, often contain dehydrated egg products. 



Storage 

^ Eg^ of all types must be stor^ under refrigerated conditions. These are the best 
storage temperatures: ^ 



Fresh eggs 
Frozen eggs 
Liquid eggs 
I>ied eggs 



29-35°F. 
-10--15°F. 

35-40° F, 
Cool, dry place (below 70°F.) 



Whenever eggs are stored, they should be properly covered, because they can easily pick 
up strong or unwanted odors from other items which might be in the same storage area. 

Food Value of Eggs 
(100 grams or 314 ounces — about 2 medium-size) * 



Water 

Food energy 

Protein 

Fkt 

Carbohydrates 
ron 



74 percent 
1 60 calories 
12 grams 
12 grams 
Trace 
2.2 n^. 



Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Vitamin A 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Niacin 

Ascorbic acid 



54 mg. 
210 mg. 
1180 LU, 
.10 mg. 
.30 mg. 
Trace 
0 
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of cooking 

Hie physical appearance of the egg wiD change when it is cooked, but usuaQy 
there is no bss in i^utritive value. During the copking process, the white of thlJ egg, 
which is partially or almost dear, becomes truly whtt^. The process in which the white 

temperatures of 134® F, and 160*^F. 'fiie yolk will actually coagulate or harden at a 
slightly lower temperature but because of its position in relation to the^heat source, the 
white usually cogkaJirst. It may even shield the yolk so that it is possible for the white 
to be completely coagulated akd the yolk still soft. ^ 

The overcooking of an egg will offer digestion problems, similar to those which 
may develop after eatir^ a piece of overcooked meat. And a raw egg will digest twice as 
fast as a cooked one. »As a piece of meat that is cooked with too high a tempei^ture will 
become dried, shriveled, tasteless, and discolored, so will eggs that have been improperly 
cooked — too long or with strong heat. Eggs should be cooked as slowly as possible using 
temperatures ranging from 170° F. to 300°F. These temperatures will vary with the type 
of preparation (poaching, frying, scrambling, etc.) ^ 

as the chefs helpmate 

Eggs are among the most usefril and helpfril of all staple foods. They can be a 
part of any meal and any course, from appetizer to dessert, ^gs are excellent as a main 
luncheon dish, because they are easily and quickly prepared. 

No food-service operation will have a breakfast menu^thqut e^s, but breakfast 
is only one of the many occasions for eggs. 

Uses for e^s other than as a main dish: 

• o 1.- Thickener 

.2. Leavener 

3. Stabilizer f i 

4. Binder "r 

5. Clarifier . 

6. Coating ^nt 




Eggs arc used in all phases of cooking. "Mj^y can be used as a ganiish for salads, 
vegetables, cold meats, and hot op cold seafood )|ishes. There is no other food which has 
so many varied uses, fhey also add to the fl;lVJ&^r,i color, texture, and nutritive value of 
the products in which they ^e used. . v^I^ 

E^ as a thickening agent 

Eggs can thicken soups, sauces, pud4^]gs, and custards because the albumin (the 
protein in the egg white) and the prot&i^in the yolk quickly set (coagulate) when 
heated. When eggs are beaten with milk^, the tWb^jecome homogeheous, that is, so well 
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blerfded that they are united as one liquid. As the egg mixture begins to set, therefore, 
the entire product thickens up. 

When finishing soups or sauces made with milk,, there are times when it is 
^eeessa ry to impr ov e -the quality . In ord cf-to mak c-tho-saucc^ more volvcty-o r th i ck ofr-the-- 



blended combination of keavy cream ^d egg yolks may be stirred in« This combination 
added to a bechamel s^ce gives you a supreme sauce; The combination (e^ yolks and 
heavy cream) is called a liaison. ( I m port an t^^dg^^t^yil after the liaison is added.) 

Eggs as a leavener 

The egg white is a leavening agent because of its adhesive action (holding 
together) as well as its elasticity. Have you noticed that when you try to pick up an egg 
white, it attempts to stay together and is sticky. When beaten, the white will separate 
into thin films. These films trap air in tiny bubbles, making a mass of little air cells. As 
the product is heated, the air in the bubbles expands. The e^ films stretch, and then, 
when the teo^perature is hot enough, the risen cells will set and hold the leavened affect. 

When beating egg whites, beat them until they are stiff and hold their peaks. If 
beaten to the dry, unshiny stage, leavening will not take place. The whites will begin to 
spatter and fly out of the bowl as they start to become dry. ' 

Eggs as a stabilizer (eiiiulsifying agent) 

When making hoUandaise sauce or > mayonnaise, we are calling on tiny air bubbles 
and the adhesive qualitie$ of eggs once again. These tii^ air bubbles surround \he fatty 
substances and prevent them from running tc^ether again, causing the mixtijre to remain 
emulsified for long periods of time (see recipe for hoUandaise sauce.) 

Eggs as a binding agent . 

That wonderful adhesive action of eggs makes them useful in another way — they 
are often used with oth^r ingredients in a mixture to hold a product together. For 
example, they are used in croquettes, meat loaves, fishcakes, and many other simiW 
preparations which need a binder to keep them from falling apart. . 

Eggs as a clarifier . ( 

- *i • 

The white of an egg may be used to clarify broths or clear soups, such as 
consomm^ < Years ago, when coffee was brewed on the stove by boiling it, eggshells were 
added to collect floating, unsettled dregs and grounds. This undesirable sediment is 
filtered out today. However, a knowledgeable ca^mper should not dispose of his e^shells ' ^ 
until the coffee pot is empty! " . 

When used to clarify, egg whites are added to a cold stock. As it is heating, the 
eggs coagulate and catch or collect undesirable particles that may be floating around in 
the pot. The act is termed a clarification or a raft. 
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Cggs used as a coating agent - 

Well-beaten ^gs are used as a dip, in order to utilize their adhesive qualities 
during a breading or coating process. The egg batten really helps the coating to stick tp 
the itisms which are to be fried. The usiad system for breading is to first dredge the food 
with flour, then dip it into an egg dip, and then into the breadii^ mixture. Make sure 
that the excess of each substance is removed before coating with the next ingredient. 
Food items which may be egg-dipped are croquettes, cutlets, fritters, and onion rings.' 

IVeparation *^ 

The methods for preparing eggs are many, but the fundamental rules concerning 
their expert preparation are few. ^s are not to be overcooked >i)r undercooked. They 
shoiild be neither too hard nor watery. Egg preparation njust be exactly tb'^the 
customer's satisfaction. A breakfast cook has a very special task to perform. 

' The basic types of egg cookery are; ^ . ^ ' 

soft-cooked 

' hard*cooked ^ • 

coddled 

poached' / 
scrambled • 
fried 

omelet tff- . ' 

shirred . ^ 

Soft-cooked eg'gs . 

A soft-cooked egg, properly cooked, }^ be /tender and easily digested. Stjart the 
egg in cold water. Bring the water to a simmer, remove from the heat, cover, and let 
staiid a few minutes. iMost everyone has hear4 of the >minpte ^g. IVell; thi&' e^ 
preparation begins in boiling water. The eggs should be at/oom temperature, so they will 
not c^ck. Thepare lowered into the boiling -water, and the water should be allowed to 
simmer for 3 minutes. Remove the egg. When opened, a soft, tenderly cooked eg'g^will 
appear. A teaspoon is a good tool to aid in the removal of tfie egg from ihe shell. The 
^ cooking time may be varied according to jthe desired doneness. The size af^tlie pan and 

quantity of 'e^s being cooked must also be considered. 

> A soft-cooked egg is /nost desirable for a persoji recovering from an illness; 

especially where the patient has not eaten for a while. It will begin to line his 'storiiach 
before anything else is copsumed. ' ' ' I ■ ■ ^ , 

Hard-cooked eccs - » ' • q 

Though often eaten by itself, a hard-tooked egg 'serves mainly as a garnish. The 
^-Qs^ beautiful combination of yellow and white makes it quite useful as a colorful ornaipent. 

Chopped hard-cooked ^gs are' often^ used to complement other foods,-such as in kakds 
or in a white sauce. 
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To prepare harcl<Qokecl eggs, place the'^gs in a" stainless ste^l container. Cover 
thenf with boilii^ wate? and l§t them just simmer for io minutes. Drain them at once - 
.and coVer them with cold water. Kfeep the water xooj by adding more as needed. If the 
eggs are allowed t6' cook too long on in rapidly boiling water, the yolk will develop a- 
green color around it. The egg will look- better when the yolk is, golden in color. 
Temperature cpntroi will assure beautiful eggs each time. The desirable temperature is^the 
simmering point of water — 180® to 185®F. ... • ^ ' 

. . ; • ' ^' . ■ V ■ 

' To reiAove the sheir/;a'ack it gently all around and'^ef wai^ running water help 
^ to rimove it. Prompt cracking of the shell )viU help prevent, the green color from 
formirig, as it will allpw the ei^cape of the gas that causes it. ^ . 

• Secret: If an egg is cqpked, you will he a^le to spin it. Try to spin a fresh, egg 
and see what happe'ns. • ■ ' . • . 

Coddleil €gg$7 . — * ^ , ^ 

Coddkd eggs afe also good for delicate digestive- systems or for people recovering 
from illnesses. They are just great when the stomacb rieedis a little papering. ' • . 

To, prepare coddled eg^V geliily lower them into boiling water (2 cups per ^g). 
Cover and remove to a , warm place. Let stand twice, a^ long as they woiild simmer, for 
e^gs cooked over the heat> - 6 minutes for a soft-cooked e^, pr 30 to 40 minutes when 
hard<oQked. ^ " } ^ • . - . . " . - ' 

Poached eggs . • ' ' . ' ^ , . 

To ppach eggs,^-break themr one at a time.-'into a bowl.^Ucle each egg inti boiling, 
water which has been seasoned . vi^lth' salt an^f a little vinegar or femon juice. AlthdUjgh the 
a4ditives rciluce the fresh* taste of the e^, they help the egg- to remain whole in* the 
simmering liquid, ^f th'e cooking vessl^l can be r^moved'^from the fieat, a lid should coVer 
it until the desired dofilbness is ri^ached. , . x , ' , 



♦ These^eggs may be used as*a garnish, but they are'^^a&solut^ly delicious ^served oyer 
buttered toast. Dtain well before serving. ^ , . * ^ 

Scrambled eggs ^ * ^ ; - . , ' ^ ^ 

- Hot fluffy ^cratyibled eggs are indeed a treaty -but if they are cold or overcooked, 
'^ou are in for a treatment. To scramble, break eggs into a. ipixing Jbowl and beat, them 
with a fork UiitU well mixed. Stir in saTt, pepper'^nd a licde milk and mix'thorouglily. 
Melt a'small amount.' of butter oir^margarine in a skillet. When it is^-hot, |)our in the egg 
"mixture, reduce the heat, Wd. cook slowly, stirring gently, until eggs are set but still 
fhoist. . . " . . ' , ' * 



, To ffy -eg^* heat a little fsiti just ; enough to prevent vstickin^, in a snjall &ying 
pan. Coat the entire bottom, Slip the eggs fron^ a saucer into the pan. Ck)ok over a^yery 
low heat ^. (approximately 275^F«),untirdoiie. The desired doneness will vary with 'each 
customer, llie white will coagulate at this *low l^emperature. ^ut if the tgg is. to -be 
turned, flfp' gently, as you would a pancak^v Care should taken aot to breal; the yolk 
or brown the white. Server while iCT. Brokelp yolks can* ruin a gpod business. 



Omelets 



An omelet is made by breaking the egg$ into a bpwl and^ beating the.claylights out 
of . them. The more ypi^ beat them, the lighter the omelets QarefuUy season** Le^* the fat 
become quite hot, but not browne4* Then pour the eggs, all ^jC once, intd the heated pan. 
When the bottom .has started to set^ 'gently push the eggs from the edge toward the 
. center with a fork or spatula. A; the same time, tilt the'^panc^and the still-loose eggs will 
run to fill the empty spa.ce. Repeat this until .the eggs do not run/ Fold tl^ eggs, in half. 
Brown lightly and turn onto a hot platter. , 

If the oqieilet Im a filling ^ike mushrqoms or chee&e], the ingredients shotdd be 
prepared before starting the omelet. They may .even h^ve to be precooked, because 
omelet cooking is too fa^f to properly. cook raw food items^ When the €^s 4n^ the ohielet 
have almost set, pour the other ingredients into the center of the omelet. Then fold the 
outer edges over the center. Slide the, omelet to t^e outer edge of the pan and brown it 
lightly ;r Then invert (turn it over) onto a^preheated pktter. Serve the ^omelet while it is 

hot.*^ . \ ' " [ * : . '\' 

shirred eggs . ^ ' ^ , ^ ' * , 

< Shirred e^g^ are baked at 'a Idw temperature in a special dish. First, butter the egg 
«dish and heat it slightly before adding the'' eggs. Serve them in the same baking dis^, and 
lefthe customer season to taste. 

Uses of leftover eggs: , - . 

tjcftover Yolks^ . Leftovey Whites ' . ^ 

Dip • * , Glqzing 

Puddings or sauce Frostings , ' - 

Frosting, - ^ ^ ^ / McEH^e ■ 

French toast ^ . /v Cakes . ' , 

■ Cakes, muffins , Garnishes 

Suminsuy , " * * ' 

ri The fine qualities and the usefulness of the egg'-cannot ,be equaled by any other 
one food. It has most of the basic vitamins, minerals, and proteins needed by an adult. 



Two* main parts of the egg are the albumen (white) and the yolk (y^Uow)v The 
albumen is composed mainly of protein, minerals, and water, while the yolk, is Ihigh in * 
fat, vitamins, and minerals. - , - 



The\color of the shell does not determine its quality. ' 1,. 

. . ' ' . ^ . ' . , ' • ^ 

^ During cookii^, the e^ coagulates and becomes firm. Because th^ is high in 
protein, a slow cooking temperature is more desirable than a high one. A high 
temperature will make the e^ protein hard, tough, and not easily digested^ ; 

^ -IS^s may be served as any part of a tp034 or used as garnish. When combined with 
other foods, they increase the nutritional valu^ and may seHrve as one Qt more of the 
following agents: 

^ 1. Binding agent in meat loaf, croquettes, or similar items ^' , 

2. Clarifying agent, as in.soup or broth. ' > 

^ 3. Q>ating agent, as on veal cutlets, and fish for frying 

4. Emulsifying agent, as in mayonnaise. It is a staoilizer. 

5. Leavening agent, as in cakes and souffles. 

^ 6, Thickening, agent, as in soups, sauces, and puddings. 

There are several methods used to cqqk eggs: so ft -cooked, hard-cqoked, coddled, 
poltched, scrambled, fried, omelets, shinred, and souffles.' 

When you have mastered e^ cookery, you are well on your tyay to being a 
successful chef. * . * 



Vocabulary 

albumen 
albuniin 

clarjfy* 
coagulate 
elasticity 
emulsifier 

garn^ 
leave ner 

liaison 
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— the white of an egg 

— a jyvater-soluble prot;ein found in e^ whites, milk, and jather animal 
substances 

— to make clear or pure / 

— to come together as a clot — chicken into a mass 

— the ability to stretch without breaking 

something that enables two products that will not ordinarily mix (as 
oil and water) to form a stable mi^ure that will not separate, at least 
for a while 

to dedorate,to make attractive 

— something that causes a cooked product to be light and fluffy rather 
than solid . ■> ^ n » ' 

— a connection; bringing together. In cooking it refers to adding a rich 
mixture, as of cream and egg yolks, to a sauce. ' 

• • . , 
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a thin sheet, lining, or layer; especially of animal or plant ori^ 
to cook slowly in liquid, just below the boiling point | 
essentially the same as emulsifier j 



1 
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UNIT X - RICE AND PASTA 

These two food products are being discussed together because they are purchased, 
stored^ and cooked in many similar fashions. Rice and pasta are bath starchy foods: rice 
is a natural grain, and pasta is a food product which is made from semolina, a flour made 
from the wheat grain. Both are used as a starchy part of a meal, to replace the potato, 
the most common starch in the American diet. Nutritionally, enriched pasta is a pretty 
gpod substitute, but rice is less so. , 

PdrcUasing 

For the homemaker, these two friends - rice and pasta - are usually -^sold 
packaged by the pound. For industrial purposes, they are packaged for bolk purchasing. 
For example, 

noodle^re sold in various siz^s^— wide, medium, or small — in 10-po»nd 
cartons; 

macaroni (elbow,! spiral, lasagna, etc.) is sold in 20-pound cartons; 

1 \ ' 
spaghetti is sold in vaidous thfbknesses and usually in 20^pouiid caH'ons^ 

rice can be purchased in several different weights, including packages of 
10, 25, 50, or 100 pounds. ^ y * 



It is-7 not common practice to sell these foods loose, but there are* still a few 
markets where this type of shopping is enjoy.ed. To determine the quality of macaroni or ■ 
spaghetti, break it. if it breaks evenly, with no spiders, it is fresh and of high quality. 
Tliere is no direct method for determining the (ttmness or the quality of rice before it is 
cooked. But when purchasing rice, be sure that it contains a minimum of foreign particles 
and that moisture has not caused the rice to swell or mold. / * 

Pasta can be purchased in many shapes and forms, while there are fewer varieties, 
of rice. Even with their differences, the purchf^ing and storage of rice and pasta are^very 
mucli alike. Rememb^ that the larger the volume purchased, the less expensive it vnll "be. 
But never buy so much that it will spoil or decline in quality before you get to use it. ^ 

Rice and pasta are stored^ by keeping them tightly covered in a cool, c&7 place. 
Rice can be stored successfully^ for a year or more, .but pasta may become stale and 
crumbly in less than 2 monj^s. However, do not overstock or store them too long. * 
Improper storage can caiise contamination by vermin (rodents and weevils). Pro{^er 
storage also means that all stored goods should be used in proper rotation* 

J 
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Rice 



SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF KERNEL OF RICE OR GRAIN 



ERJC, 




BRAN 



ENDOSPERM 



• GERM 



BRAN OR OUTER COATING: Cellulose (also protein, phosphorous, 

iron, thiannine, riboflavin, niacin). 

^ ENDOSPERM: Primarily starch. 

GERM: Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, some fat. 

FUce is classified as a grain or cereal, as are wheat, com, oats, rye, and barley. 
These grains are made into a wide variety of flours, meals, and breakfast foods. Grains 
like corn, rice, barley, and bats are often eaten as one part of a meal, to supply 
carbohydrate for energy. They are also consumed in many other forms. You will find 
that they are a part of our breads, meat loaves, appetizers, candies, and other items. 

^ More than half pf the world's population uses rice as a staple food. Rice was 
introduced to the United States in the 17th Century and is now grown chiefly in 
Lxiuisiana, California, Texas, and Arkansas. 

Types of rice 

There are three types of i^e grown in the United States — 

Long>graiti{t^ice ^ , 

Medium-gr^in rice 
ShoTt-grainji|i*ice 

Louisiana is the main s^lu-ce of long-grain rice. It happens to be the most 
expensive ^rariety, because it has ^ilower yield per acre than the others. After cooking, it 
is the most attrsijctive for table use^|p the kernels stay well s( 



stay well separated from each other. 



Short grain rice is grown {^. California and is often referred to as Japanese rice 
The niain advantage of^ this type^ |$ that fewer grains are broken during the milling 



fiilling 
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process, because the kemek are tougher and rounder; therefore, this rice is the least 
expensive of the three. Since the grains tend to stick together, this rice is a valuable 

binder in mixed dishes such, as meat loaves. . ^ 

• I- 

Texas, generally known for long, tall, and big things, is the growing place for the 
medium-grain rice. This rice is between the sizes of .the other two varieties and combines 
the advantagejS of both. It also gives a good yield per acre, ^ 

The three types of rice are sold and consumed at all of the various stages- of 
milling, which are: 

1, Brown rice • 

2, Unpolished rice 

3, Polished rice 

4, Coated rice 

5, Converted rice 

6, Precooked rice 

. e Most of the rice marketed in this country has been processed through jthe first 
three stages of milling, A talc is used to coat some of the rice, while varying processes are 
used to prepare the converted and precooked rices. Rice is sometimes packaged with 
other dehydrated products as specialty items, such as Spanish rice, pilaf, and wild rice. 

The preparation for marketing includes the removal of the hull and varying 
amounts of the seven layers of bran. The amount removed determines the name given to 
the final product • 

Brown rice 

The rice grain m its natural state is enclosed in a tough, fibrous hull. When the 
hull is removed but not the bran, the product is called brown rice. Brown rice-kas a rich, 
nutty flavor and has more nutritive value than white rice. 

Unpolished white rice 

Part of the germ and bran is removed in undermilled or unpolished rice. The 
. surface of this rice still has a rough finish. This rice is marketed in rather small quantities 
to satisfy those people who prefer it, . 

Polished white rice 

Further milling removes the bran and germ, and the product is sold as white or 
polished ^ce. Most of the rice marketed in this country is sold in the form of polished 
white rice. Some of it is enriched with B-vitamins and iron. 
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Coated rice 



A combination of glucose and talc is used to coat some of the rice. This coating 
improves its appearance and increases its keeping^quaJities. The coating is harmless and is 
easily removed from the rice by washing it before cooking. Rice should be washed only if 
it is a coated variety. Otherwise, a large proportion of the B-vitamins goes down the 
drain. 



Converted rice * ^ 

The purpose of converting rice is to capture the' water-soluble vitamins, particu- 
larly thiamine and niacin, that are normally milled away in producing white rice. The 
process includes^ the soaking of the unhulled rice in hot water for several hours. It is then 
dried, steamed, and redri^. Then i^ is hulled and milled with the pearling cone. The 
grains are slightly yellowish. When cooked, however, the kernels are almost as white as 
rice prepared in the regular manner. This form of rice maintains its shape and texture 
well after cooking. 

n^ecooked rice 

This processed rice is much easier and faster to prepare than regular white rice. 
Actually, it is a heat-an^-serve product. The regular milling process is used up to the 
polished white rice stage, and then the rice is precooked in a special process and 
packaged for sale."^l?itdiiiins and iron are added in the process.' To reconstitute this 
**instant rice," stir it into boiling water to which has been added salt and butter. Cover 
and remove from the heat. Let stand for 5 minutes, stir, and serve. 

Food Value of Rice and Macaroni « 
(1 Cup of Cooked Product) 

Unenriched Enriched Converted Enriched 
^ White Rice White Rice Rice ' Macaroni 

Water (percent) 73 73 73 . 72 

Food epergy (calories) . 2^5 ^2^5 185 155 

Protein (grams) % 4 . ^ 4 4 5 ^ 

Fat (grams) ^ Trace Trace , Trace " •I 

Carbohydrates (grams) 50 50 41 32 

Calcium (milligrams) ^ 21. 21 33 8 

Phosphorous (milligrams) 5^ 51 105 70 

Iron (milligrams) - ,4; 1.8 1.4 1.3 

Thiamine (mill&^ams) .04 .23 .19 .20 

Riboflavin (milligrams) . .02 .02 .02 .11 

Niacin (milligrams) .8 2-1 2.1 1.5 

Note: The above figures foe the vitamins in rice assume that all of the cooking water is 
absorbed, not drained off. 
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wad rice I ■ 

This grain is not a true ricib, but kernels of a perennial* grass native to th§ United 
States. It grows in almost every stiifte east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The Indians and wild ducks used wUd rice, and the white settlers followed their 
Example.' Its faipe spread throughout the states and over to Europe. Later, it "was sent to 
Europe to be planted and has dohe well there. 

This oneigrain has many names, of which a few are Indian. It bears such names as 
••blackbird oats," ''fooPs oats,'' ^'Indi^ rice," ''duck rice," and "wild oats." You would 
think that one icem couldn't have any mqre names, but now the plants also grow in 
China and Japan, where that culture has also developed more than 10 names for thia rare 
rice! * . - . . 

Generally, this rice is cooked somewhat like white^ or brown rice, but the length 
of cooking time is increased and fhore liquid is used. 

Pirepacation 

Rice may be prepare^ by boiling v^ter, steaming under pressure, baking in the 
oven^ or by OrientalV methods. Cooked rice should have plump, fluffy grains which are 
separate from each either. I^ is ako desirable for the grains to be unbroken. Remember 
that one pound of ric^ equals IVi cups and will swell to about 8 cups while cooking. 

The methods for pre|>aring brown" and white rice are almost the same. It is 
important t^ remember that when cooking brown rice, the cooking time will be doubled, 
and ^little additional; cooking liquid may' be needed. When cooking rice, he careful not 
to scorch if. It may Iff stirred once or twice to prevent clumping, but too much stirring 
breaks up the grains aiKd causes it to become sticky. 

Rice must alvs^ys be cooked in a liquid, but the liquid does not have to be water.' 
Milk, stocks from me;^ts, seafoods, and vegetables, and any other suitable liquids may be 
used. Casseroles contiijubiing rice are delicious and may be eaten as a main course — for 
example, anoz con polio (nee with chicken). Rice also may be used as a garnish, a' 
dreeing, a pudding, g salad, or as a filler or binder when mixed with other ingredients. 

' \, Boiled Rice 

1. Bring to a' boil 1 gallon of water,* to which has been added 2 
tablespoons of salt. 

2. Inspect and wash 1 pound of rice.' I \ 

3. Drop - the rice slowlv into the boiling liquid so that the liquid 
continues to boil ana roll. This wUl prevent the grainS^of rice from 
sticking to the pan. Stir once if necessary. 

4. Continue to boil for 12 minutes. 
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5. Test a few grains, if the rice is not cooked enough, test it s^aih every 
few minutes until the grains will crush between your fingers. Now, the 
rice is done. 



6. Drain the rice in a colander with small holes. 



' If the rice is to be stored in the refrigerator, cool it under cold water to stop the 
cooking. Leave some cold water on it. Cover it with a cloth and refrigerate it. When the 
rice is to be used the same day it is copked it sliould be drained and placed over boiling 
water, covered with a clean, thin cloth and allowed to steam until fluffy and ready to 



serve. 
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This meth^ is excellent for rapid, short-order service. The rice will stay hot, and 
the kernels will not stick togethl^r. ^ 

Precaution: Do n^pt cover boiling rice, because the liquid hasy tendency to foam 
up and over the top, malmg a real mess to clean up. 

I. ' , 

Oriental Boiled Rice 

r^l. * Inspect and wash 1 pWnd of rice. 

\ 

2. Into a heai^ 4-auart pot\^th a hd, put tl^e rice, 5 cups of liqtud, and 
\y% teaspoons oi salt. 

X firing these to a boil. Stir on^ and let iboil until the liquid is below 
the rice level and little craters (holes) aref formed. 

4. As soon as the crater^ stop bubbU^ lower the^ beat and tightly cover 
with the lid. \ • . 

5. Continue to cook the rice for 20 to 25 inuiutes on verv Ipw heaC, or 
until the liquid is absorbed and the rice is tender and fluffy. Serve or 
use as desired. , ' . 

Hint: Do not pack when serving. Use twice as mucl^ liquid (by Volume) 
as rice. For pilaf, use Vh times as^much liquid.N^ss liquid is used 
because the vegetables have moisture in them. 



Rice Pilaf 



This is an East Indian method of cookery* The basic 
will be mentioned here, but many variations may be used. 



redients 



1. Saute 1 medium, finely crapped onion in pound of butter or b^con 
fat. * 

2. Wlien the onions are transparent, add pound of butter and 1 pound^ 
of washed rice. ^ 



"I 

stir 



3. Lower the heat and stir the rice until it absorbs the butter. The ri^e 
will begin to turn yeUow and become transparent. Stir to prevent 
scorching. 
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4. ' Mix in seasoning and all df^her ingredients? C3over with a scant 4 cups 

of boilii^ stock or wate^t 

5. Let the rice mixture boil lentil craters are formed, 

6« Cover the pot with greasi^d paper that has been punctured to release 
the steam« Or, when the craters have developed in the rice, the 
ingredients may be put Into a casserole dish, covered and popped into 
the oven at *350^F, Leave the rice in the oven for 30 minutes, until 
the moisture has evaporated, ^ 

7, Remove from the oven and serve as directed. 

Note: Pilafs can be made with any type of meat, poultry, seafood, 
vegetable; or fruit. Using stock rather than water will increase the 
^ - tasty flavor. Serve the meats and vegetables with the rice. Try. it; 
you'll like it! 

X Steamed Rice . 

llice maySlj^^eamed, using the proper steaming ' equipment. The 
^liquid shbuld eqi^ iVi times the amount of rice. 



Pasta 



Macaroni, noodles, spaghetti, and other pastas have'^had an important place in our 
food industry for centuries. World History tells us that all nations would like to claim the 
honor for the invention of pasta. However, ancient records seem to show that the honor 
really belongs to the orient. Pasta probably originated in China^ but the Japanese also 
claim that their' rice pasta is the original pasta« Usually we associate sps^hetti ahd 
macaroni ^th Italy, where they are staple foods, and noodles with Germany. 

Types of pasta 

American types of pasta are made of a hard-wheat product called durum flour or 
semolina. It can be used as the, complete substance for the paste, but sometimes it serves 
only as the base. The flour is moistened and thoroughly mixed by machine, then it is 
kneaded under pressure. The shape into which it is cut or molded determines the name 
of the product. Spaghetti is round, with strands like st|'ing. Macaroni is found in many 
fdrms, including' ^iral, elbow, tubular, seasheUs, alphabets, arid others. Noodles generally 
have eggs added in the manufacturilfg^'p^cess; they come in various w^lths and shapes 
also, although most often in the form of flat ribbons. 

" Spaghetti and macaroni are seldom served without a sauce or dressing. They must 
be complemented with at least a-little butter or olive oil, because they are bland in flavor 
and need a rich^ spicy, or tangy sauce for support. They may be served with any of the 
mother sauces, but nothing can take the place of the famed bronze-red tomato sauce for 
spaghetti. Pasta is also served with meats, often in casseroles. And the salad department • 
cannot be lefr out of the pasta parade, because a person who hasn't eaten macaroni salad 
hasn't lived! Pa^ in one, form or another is used internationally in cooking. 
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Rista Pireparadon [ 

All pasta should be cooked in liquid until tender, y^t firm. Never overcook! The 
Italians call it "al dente** - sufficiently firm to be felt **to the teeth/' Care must be 
spent to cook pasta to just the correct doneness. If you overcook pasla, it will be a soft 
and shapeless mass, which will not be very appetizing. Macaroni is done whcp the end of 
a cut piece does not look chalky and white. a 

Cookiijg Spaghetti and Macaroni 

1. Usin^ 3 to 4 quarts of water per pound of pasta, bring water to a boil. 
Add salt and ou to prevent stickii^. 

2. Add the pasta slowly jto keep the water boiling. 



3. Allow the pasta to cook 10 to 20 minutes, depending on the hardness 
of the pasta. Moi^ water may be needed for tldcker varieties. 

4. Stir the pasta only to prevent clumping. Never use a metal fork in 
pasta cooking. The metal breaks the pasta, A long wooden spopn is 
good for stirring pasta* 

Spaghetti and noodles are served ^h a variety of sauces and soups. Be|;ween the 
simplest and the most outstanding, there ar6^ many different types to meet the approval 
and to satisfy the palate of the cook. Noodlfes can also be deep-fried and Served with 
Oriental and Polynesian foods. • * \^ 

Macaroni is delicious baked in a creamy, tangy\heese sauce. Remember that these 
pastas are interchangeable and may be used as the chef^ires. In cooking, do not forget 
that the customer and his desires must be considered first !^ 

Summary ^ 

\ 

Rice and pasta can add flexibility and excitement to a menu because of the 
variety of ways they can be prepared. They serve as a suitable starch substittite for the, 
American potato." 

Buy these food items as needed to prevent long storage periods, because they are 
subject to contamination. Store rice and pasta products in a cool, dry place. 

Rice can be purchased in several forms, but the polished white rice is used more 
than all other ty pes. Polished white rice hafe had the hull and bran removed in various 
stages of the milling process, Mi4iile brown, rice still contains the bran. Long-grain rice is 
used as a starch substitute, while short grain rice is generally used as a binder or feller. 
The bng-grain rice is more attractive than the short^ain rice, but the stickiness of the 
latter makes it very useful in pudding or meat {oaf. \ 

Wild rice is not a true rice, but is similarly prepared. 

Rice must alway^s be cooked in a liquid. However, the Uquid does not have toi be 
water. Remember that when the Uquid boils, it has a tendencjj[ to foam, so don't coVer 
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boiling rice or you may have a mess to clean up if it boik over, * " # 

In America, a wheat base called semolina is used to manufacture pasta. The 
family of pasta includes spaghetti, macaroni, and noodles. The shape or the v\^y Jt is * 
molded deternyne^ the name of the macaroni. Pasta preparation is quite simiple, but the '\ 
variety of ways it can be served are numerous. All pasta, like rice, js cooked in a liquid 
until tender, yet firm to the bite, of "al dente." ' ^ ' . " " 

^ - ' . ■ - • 

Rice ai^lj^ta are 'delicious served with any part of the ro^ad. • - . 



bland - inild rather than jsharp or strong (in taste) ^ 



Vocabulary 



bran -/ outer coat of the seed or a cereal grain, ^generally reihoved ftom th^e 

/; grain in the milling process.. - ^ , . 

contamina'te - to make unfit for use by comii^ in -contact with vermin or 3irt or 
spoiled gopds. Contaminated food should not be eaten. ^ r 

pasta . - a dried faste, like sp^hetti, or a fresh, soft dough, like favioli. 



rieconstitute . — to 

moisture 



^ reform^ reconjipose; to return to a previous condition. When ^ 
>isture is ^ added to dehydrated products, they .are sfkid to be^ 



reconstituted. 

rice. « ' - ^,typ^ cereal grain used for -food. It is an annual, that^iSj^ seed has 

tiy De planted each year to get a.cyop. , . 

^ " , , - - . . ■. . 

rotation " - using in proper order, ("first in, first out") so-th*aC spoilage does not 

occur . ' 

staple — a food itdm that is used very often ty' rtiany individuals^. , 

vermin — fast-breeding pests, such as bugs, wor&is, and other smjJl animals 

^ which" are difficult to control ' \ . . 



/ 
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Tlie finishing touch' 



Students preparingi Brown Sauce 
to comptemcnt meat lo^f 
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• • V 'Sauced and gravies are the fuiishing touch fpr properly prepared meats, poultry, 
and fish. Desserts often have sauces added for more taste and eye*appeal. This section 
will be devoted to the fiv&'b^sic sauces — trown, whiite, pale, tomato, and yellows 

Sauces are made td enhance the taste o£ a food or to add a stimukting llavor. 
they can be used as a base, or they can be 'served beside or pn top of a food item as a 
liquid garnish. It is even acceptable to serv^ the sauce separately in a sauce d^h to be 
used as (he xustomer desires** ' ' - . . ^ 

A chef sbojild not be^^dass^ed as .skilled »until he is 'able, to make fauces. A sauce 
cook (saud^r) is ^ position of high rai^k in. any fine hotel or restaurant. This job requires 
a good deal of skill and experience. Because of this, the saucier is usually next in line, to 
tlie roundsman, or sous chef, ^o is. himself the head nrmn under the executive cHef. 

Satftres may number in the hundreds and vary in {be ingredients, where they are 
made, who ifis^es them, and what special events govern-their 'making. There^ are many 
variations of fauces, but jhere are only a few foundation sauces, and it is at this base that 
. we will begin, v ; .» • , • 

' The foundation sauces are / also called "mdther" 'satices and &11 into these 
categories: ° ^ , . . ' 

Espagnole (brown sauce) » ^ 

« ^ . Cream (white sauce) ^ , * 

Tomato (red sauce) 
Veloute (pale or blond sauce) 

Hollandaise (yellow sauce) 

• . ' <s> ' " .■ " ^. . ■ » ■ " 
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sauces made from th^ mother sauces are called small sauces^ 

Be&TO we begin to make sauces, it is important for us to know about two thing^^ 
stocks and thickening agents. ^ ^ 

Stocks are used as bases for sauces a6d soups and can be reduced to serve as a 
glaze for meat products. To make a good stock is an art and should be treated as such. 
The finislied sauce can be no better than the stock you made in the first place* 

Brown stock 

Beef bones are broken or sawed into small piecesi^ pla(;pd in a coasting pan» andv 
allowed to brown evenly' in a moderately hot oven of 375**-400^F. After the browning 
has taken phu:e^ add tomato paste or puree. When caramelizatkin begins, add roughly-eut 
mirepotx and continue to brown. Turn pace and brown again^ being careful to prevent 
burning. Remove &om the oven 9fA transfer to a large stock pot with a heavy bottom 
and lid. Add cold water and a bouquet ganii^ and bring to a-bofl dowly. Simmer gently 
until the . liquid is reduced, at which time more cold water may be added. As the 
temperature of the liquid rises, an infusion takes place, and the fine delicate flavors 
from the bones and vegetables ^e imparted to the liquid. Now the brown stock can be 
used to make soup and saucesr or it may be reduced to make a ^aze. Strain and coot m 
a cold water bath, and place in the refrjg;f»rStph^t^^b^ as needed. * 

Pale stock or blond stock 

Using fish, veal, pork. Iamb, or fowl bones which are broken into small pieces and 
placed into a largp stock pot, a pale stock may be obtained with the addition of cdd 
water. This stock is brought to a boil and then sunmered for 3 hours. Vegetables and a 
bouquet garni are added for their flavors, if' necessary, add more cojd water to maintain 
the desired quantity of stock. The bng hours of c^oldng will produce a gelatinous liquid, 
which is a? gpod indication of a fihe, rich stock. ^ « 

> A fish^or seafood stock may be made in the same manner, except that the 

cooking time is reduced to a maximum of one hour. 

Thickening agents 

Th& basic starches used as thickening agents are: ' 

* * . , ■ 
flour , arrowroot 
cornstarch waxy maize « 

^ tapioca and rice potato starch " * 

Flour and comstardi are the primary thickenii^ agejits used in sauce preparations. 
Flour can be used to prepare a roux or to mix a whitewash. This wMtewash is a 
combination of thickening agent an& cold liquid and is used to thicken stews, veloutes, 
stocjES, and frkassees. The ingredients can be comstardi or flour mixed well with cold 
liquid and poured into a boilii^ stock while stirring rapicfiy. 
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. when a sauce is to be sweet or semi-clear, cornstarch, tapioca, or arrowroot 
should be used. Tapioca is difficult to use, as it lumps easily. Arrowroot' is a very fine 
product ,which produces a clear sauce, but it is expensive to use and therefore it is not as 
frequently called for in recipes. 

The packaging of sauces in cans and frozen products has brought about the use of 
waxy maize as a thickening^ agent. It has good reheating qualities, it keeps well, and it 
gives a fine appearance .when it is served. Flour can cause a sauce to lose its delicate 
appearance, and corns'tarch has a tendency to break down and become watery upon being 
reheated. 

^ G>mstarch has tvnce the thickening power of flour. The formula below is helpful 
when working with small quantities up to 3 gallons. If the quantity exceeds 3 gallons, the 
proportion of starch to liquid has to be sightly reduced. When a sweet sauce is to be 
thickened, additional cornstarch may be needed, as sugar will reduce i|| thickening 
power. For this reason, always add sugar after thickening has taken place. 

Medium*thick sauces* x 



Flour 


Cornstarch ^. 


Stock 


2 Tbsp 


. 1 Tbsp 


1 C 




Va C 


Iqt 


2 C 


1 C 


1 gaU 


2 qt 


1 


5 gal 



The humi^ty of the storage a^^ea and the variety of the starch used will also affect the 
thickening ability of the stalrch. When a thin sauce is needed, you may use half the 
amount of thickening agent. For a thick sauce or croquette base, twice asT much starch 
may^ be used. 

Potato starch is used in special recipes, but ncH so frequently as to be found in 
every kitchen or storeroom. 

Starches lump very easily when cooking. To prevent this lumping, starches must 
be mixed with hot fats, cold liquids, or sugar. When a starch is mixed with a hot fat, 
such''^ shortening or butter, the mixture is called a roux. When a starch is mixed with a 
cold liquid like water, stock, or milk, the mixture is called a whitewash. Both roux, and 
whitewash are suitable thickening agents for soup^ sauces, stews, and gravies. 

Roux " ■ ^ ^ 

The roux is usually the thickening agent for sauces. There are three types — 
brownt pale, and white. The color is the main difference, although the cooking times also 
vary. When flour is browned, its thickening power is reduced. 

The roux is a combination of fat and flour of equal parts t)y weight, not by 
volume. For examplet < 
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2 c. flour pound 
:^ 1 cup oil or fat = pound 

^ 1 gal stock - 8 pouq^ * . ^ , 

9 pounds 

With evaporation, the yield is still approximately one gallon. 

A brown roux is made by first brovming the flour, either in the oven or in a pot 
on the stove. After the flour <^ is browned, 'it is mixed with hot fat and cpoked for 15 to 
20 minut'es. Burning or overcooking of the fat and flour mixture must be avoided at dl 
cost, as this will make the rdux quite bitter gnd so spoil the final sauce. ^ 

The pale roux is also made with flour and hot fat. Thi$ roux is finished when the 
flour has just begun to change color and the odor is slightly changed. To further cook 
this roux, it should be placed in a bain marie. The pale roux^is blended with pale stock 
to make velout^, which is a base for fricassee, pot pies, and smaller Sauces. 

The white roux is the simplest, although g^eat care should be taken not to brown 
it at all. It should be cooked only long enough for the raw-starch taste to disappear. This 
roux is used to thicken cream sauces, bechamel sauce, and white sauce from which 
smaller sauces are made. This roux is made by blending flour and hot fat in a double 
boiler or in a bain marie. These methods will prevent overcooking. 

Making the sauce 

/ 

j 

So, now that we have made the stock and roux, all we hiave to do is combine 
them in the proper proportions to produce ^ur basic sauce. 

For a brown sauce we would use b^own stock and brown roux. You may wish to 
enrich the flavor by adding herbs and spices, or you may strengthen it by reducing it in 
volume. ' ' ' ^ 

The pale sauce, or vetout^^is a conibination of pale roux or whitewash and pale 
stock in the proper proportions. This sadce may be strengthened by the addition of a 
white mirepoix sauteed in butter and cooked in the sauce as it reduces. Strain the sauce 
if necessary before serving it over the meat or vegetible for which it was made. 

Qeam or white sauces are made with a whiK«n)UX which has been cooked in a 
bain marie or double-boiler to prevent scorching. roux is added scalded milk in 

small amounts, while stirring and mixing well. ContmjKus mixing is important to prevent 
lumping and to produc^a sn^ooth white sauce. Thisl|K should be cooked long enough 
so that the starch taste will not be there. An onion piqu^^^^may be used to spice the sauce, 
but it niust be removed before serving. ' ^ 

Qeam sauce and bechamel sauce differ iii^ that the latter is flavored with the 
essence of either veal or chicken. This flavor may be infused by sauteing or sweating the 
meat and cooking it in the sauce. The sauce is then seasoned and strained. This is a 
perfect French sauce and can be used to prepare many sinaller sauces, such as bonne 
femme, egg sauce, and supreme sauce, with the addition of heavy cream. 
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Tlie tomato sauce is a little different* Its preparation must be explained* akliough 
it is basically a thickened tomato -Stock, prepared much like a brown sauce. 



A mirepoix is satlteed and allowed to sweat and become tender. The ht used will 
depend on the finished product that is desired. Dttst mirepoix and fat with flour to catch 
up the ht, then add mashed or broken tomato|rs and their liquid. Stir, often to prevent 
burning. Add tomato paste and/ or, puree, along with the cliosen broth or stock. Bri^ 
these ingredients to a boil and simmer tintil sauce has lost its raw tomato taste. Season 
with spices, herbs, and sugar to tasle. Let the spices remain cooking in the sauce for only 
30 minutes. Thicken with a whitewslsh,. if necessary. Strain or puree, and serv^e with meat 
or vegetables. 

when this sauce is combined in equal parts with a brown sauce apd the volume is 
reduced by half, it is called a demi-glace. r\ 

Gravy - , 

Gravies are made when fats are extracted from meats and made into a roux. 
\foter or stock is added to this roux, along with meat juices, and then stirred to a 
smooth consistency. Tlie use of a heavy skillet is best. The riisht amount pf flour is added 
and allowed to brown while stirring to prevent burning. When the right color is obtained, 
a cold liquid is stirred in and brought to the boil. The gra^ is allowed to simmer for 
twenty or more minutes imtil the flour is cooked. Seasoning is added to *taste, and (he 
gravy is now ready to be served with the meat as a liquid garnish. 

HoUandaise sauce 

0^ Hollandaise sauce is the last, but not the le^» of the five major sauces to be 
discussed. It is prepared and used so differently that we must spe^ik of it separately. 
HoUandiise is almost like a cooked egg-yolk dressing. It is served warm over vegetables 
such as broccoli, asparagus, and baked potatoes. It may also be served over poached eggs. 
Wlien it is used with meats or seafoods, hollandaise is usually blended into a refined 
smaller sauce like beamaise sauce, mousseHne sauce, or momay sauce. 




Hollandaise s^uce is p^pared by first gatliering all the essentials together, — mise 
en place. The butter must be clarified and the egg yolks separated from the egg whites. 
Only the yolks will be used in the preparation of this fine sauce. 

Let us make the sauce. Place the yolks and a few drops of water in a small bowl 
and mix well. Beat lightly until foamy, then place the bowl over hot water. Remove the 
bowl from the hot water and slowly add the clarified butter. When 'the butter has been 
absorbed, yielding an emulsion^ stir io the remaining 'seasonings of salt, tabasco sauce, 
and lemon juice. You are finished, and if you: have produced *a light, delicate sauce free 
of lumps, serve it with pleasure. 

Any type of viand may be made more pleasing or enhanced by the addition of a 
weli*prepared and delicately flavored sauce. Each sauCe must stand alone ^d have its 
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own distinctive scent and taste. No chef in iili^ right mind would ever serve pork gravy 
over beef. How do you qualify? » X"'^ 



Sununary 

Sauces and ^avies are liquid garnishes usftu as finishing touches to cQmplement 
progerly prepared foods. Large feeding establishm|lpi|9 may employ a special' person $o 
prepare all sauces. This person usually has such skiUva^ is of such importance that he 
win be third in command. , 

Sauces are made from* liquid stocks and thickeiiing agents. The quality of the 
stocks and thickening agents are of prime importan^^« Brown stock is made from 
oven-browned beef bones and vegetables. Cold-water is a^ded and brought to. a boil and 
allowed to simmer for a loi^ period of time. Pale stocka l^d to make blo^B or veloute 
sauces are made from bone$ and carcasses of chickeps. Veal, or pork (light meats), 
without jbrowning. ^ ^ 

.Th& most common thickening agents are flour and corhstarch* They are combirred 
with hot fats or cold liquids before adding to hot stocks* If added directly to hot stocks, 
lumping will occur. Two cups of flour are needed to make o|ie gallon of medium sauce.-^ 
The thickening agcuit may be increased or reduced, according to the desired thickness. 

The roux is a combination of fat and flour of equaTparW^y weight, not by 
volume. It may be brown, pale, ]pr white. / * 

There are five basic sauces, or .mother sauces, as they are sometimes called. 

Brown sauce — espagnole ] \ ^ 

J White sauce — cream 

Blonde sauce — veloute r 

Red sauce — tomato * 

Yellow sauce — hoUandaise 

The hoUandaise sauce requires eggs as its thickening agent.- As we hav^s seen, the 
thickening power of egg3 is used often in various types of cooking. 

Gravies are made from meat fats, drippings, and juices from prepared meats. 
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Vocabulary 



bain marie 

bouquet ^rni 

caramelize 

clarify (butter) 
emulsion 

enhance 

espagnole 
garnish 
gelatinous 
infusion 

mirepqix 

N 

misie-en-place ' 

onion pique 

roux 

saucier 
stimulating 

.veloute 
viand 

waxy maize 

* . <■ 

; f 

whitewash 
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— a hot- or cold-water ^ath used to either heat or chill containers of 
foods* Boiling water or ice may be used* 

— a bunch of fresh herbs tied together, to .be used in cooking^nd later 
removed ^ . ' 

— to brown, sugar, or foods which have a lot of sugar in them, by 
heafing to high temperatures 

— to melt butter and remove the salty, watery whey from the butterfat^ 

' - two or more products so well < blended that ttiey ^do not easily 
separate. The djpoplets stay in suspension. 

— to make more attractive or more desirable; to improve; to make 
better - 

^ a rich brown sauce made of meat, vegetables, and seasonings 

— to add decorative or savory touches to foods 

— forming ajelly (upon co6ling) 

— a liquid obtained by slowly heating raw foods in water to extract • 
their flavors 

— a combination of base vegetables, generally onions, carrots, celery, and 
seasonings used in various preparations to lend their good flavors. The 
size ahd type of cut k ' determined by the intended use, i.e., the 
mirepoix may be ground or diced. 

rr the general name given to all the ftmdamental materials, utensils, and 
preparations needed to prepare any recipe. 

^ a peeled whole onion stuck with bay leaves and pierced with cloves; a 
special seasoning agent. ^ 

— a thickening agent for gravies and saucer, composed of hot fat and 
flqur of equal parts by weight. - 

— fhe chef assigned to sauce making 

exciting one's appetite by causing the salivary glands inside the 
mouth to secrete. 

a smooth, creamy white sauce i|iade by' combining stock and roux. 

— any article of food 

* 1- ** 

— a special cornstarch-type thickening agent. Used especially in food- 
freezing processes, because when reheated it does not break down 

' like some other ^tar^^t 

^ a combination of starch and cold liquid used as a thickening agent. 
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UNIT XII - COST CONTROL ' 




Food-business operators often question the necessity of^ecping records. They 
may say, '^Why keep a lot of complicated records? 1 can see what's going on in my 
business - Tm here every day. Anyway, I'm so busy operatJhg my business L don't have 
tin^e for keeping records." ' 

But business success and good records seem to go hand in hand. How does the 
keeping of records lessen the possibility of failure and increase the chances of staying in 
business and earning profits? * ' t ^ 

■ . ' t * 

A simple but adequate system will fiurnish answers to such questions as: 

How much business are we doing? 
ft How much were my food costs? 

How much were my other expenses? 

How much net profit (money after all deductions) did 1 earn? 

Vi/hat is my investment in the operation? 

How much inventory do 1 have on hand? 

How much do I owe others? 

How much cash do I have on hand? / 

It is necessary by law to keep some records to be able to prove fair labor 
practices and payment of the right amount of taxes. 

Labor costs 

How much does labor actually cost? The answer to this lies in the following: 
Hbw much do I pay per hoiM^,per employee? 
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what are my costs for social security, unemployment imurance* 

workmen's compensation? 
How much do I pay in fringe benefits* such as vacation and sick-time pay? 
How much does it cost me to feed and clothe my employees? 
How many hours of work do I actually get for wsiges paid? 

.. ^ ■ ' , - " 

An employee geneidDy measures the money he makes by the amount he takes 
home, forgetting the value of fringe benefits or his frur share of taxes on nioney earned. 
Similarly, many empbyers forget the other costs besides wages. 

All these items mutt be considered when you develop the perwntage of labor 
costs you wish"^ to ra^iuntain. For example, you might discover that, iot every dollar taken 
in, you had the following expel 



sni^: 

Food costs 
Labor costs 
Overhead costs 



.30 
.40 
.20 

.90 



(30%) 
(40%) 
(20%) 



(90%) 



This indicates that for every Sl.OO of g^oss income taken in, it cost ydu 90 cents 
for expenses. But wait - that ten cents is npt clear profit by any means. You inust j)ay 
tax» and liabilities (money owed to others for such things as loans), so your cents 
^ (10%) may be cut to 3 cents (3%) net profit. It seems yoU really have to sell quite^ lot 
to make any real profit, doesn^t it? You^re right — unless you can fijid v^ys to 
your costs. 

Food coits 

\^ ^ Food costs caW be viery deceiving, too. It may seein you are paying only a dollar a 

pound for some kind of meat, but this is not the cost of the meat as you actually serve 
it. • . ^ 

' You may have4iad to trim perhaps an ounce of fat or bone from each pound. 

Also, suppose that in cooking the meat lost three more ounces of weight per pound. The 
final amount available to be served would be 12 ounces. This means the actual cost per 
^ popnd is highc|f than Sl.OO, because 25% of the weight of the meat^as lost, and this 

increased the cost of what was left. 

Other things lo^consfider in food costs are items which are not sold and ^ich 
cannot be reused in any 'way; meals or snacks ed^egjiy employees but not paid for; and 

^ ^ ' also the possibility of loss due to stealing, spoils^, or food items wl^rh cannot be us^d 
(burned meat, dropped or spilled food, or other wastage). 

• • V ' " ■ . ' 

Other costs 
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In addition to the above costs, we #idrst remember it costs monev to operate the 
business; - - 



•money for tent or mortgage and real estate taxes 
mojtiey % equipment 
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money for china, glassware, and silverware. 

money to replace Tost, stolen, worn out, or broken equipment 

money for insurance on the business 

money for electric power to light the place and run the equipment 

money to pay interest on the money you borrowed tQ/pty^r all the. above items. 



Nummary ^ J 

Is cost control important? You can bet your last dollar it is! In order to stay in 
business, you must keep records and have a very good knowledge ''of what everything is 
costing\ou, from the thin^ right before your eyes to many items you never see and can 
very easilV overlook. \ ^ 

When\someday you have your own business (we hope), you mil be in a better 
position to make a go of it if you aire aware of all the different costs that you will have. 



investment' 
net profit 




- \2n0ugh for your needs ^ ^ 

\ 

- complex or difficult; usually consisting of many parjts. 

- onA who works for wages or salary in tKe service of an employer 

c^tnonl^y taken in by a person or a business before taxes and expenses 
^^e considered 

- mone]^ put into a business to get it going or keep it going 

- money leff for the owner's own use'^^^fter all taxes and all other 
expensij^have been paid. 
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WEJGHTS AND MEASURES, 



All nmsurements are levbl 



Abbrevitttohs 



teaspoon 


tsp . 


tablespoon 


tbsp 


ounce . 


. oz. 


cup <^ 


c. 


pint ^ 


pt. 


quart 




l^on 


■ t 


pound 




liquid 




bushel 




peck 





Equtvalgnts 



.3^p 

% tbspV 

8 bz. 

2 cups, 
. 2 pts. 

4 qts. 

^6 oz. • 

8 qt^. 
4 pks. 



tbsp. 
Iq. oz. 

pt. 

gal. 

lb; 

t 

bu. 



Some Common Measures 



2 c si^ar 
4 c flour, sifted 
2 c butter 
1 sq. choc 
1 stick buttet 
4 ozs. macaroni 



1 lb. (approx.) 
1 lb. (approx.) 
1 lb. (approx.) 
1 oz. 
4 oz. 

1 c. (approx.) 



Cooking Temperatures 



sinunering water 
boiline water 
very slow oven 
slow oven 
moderately slow 
moderate 
moderately hot 
hot '3 
very hot 



180'' F. 
212*' F. 

aso'^F. 

300*' F. 

aso'^F. 

37 5*" F. 
400*" F. 
450^ F. 



~ SOO^'F. 



Metric Equivalents 



1 gram 

1 kilogram {kg) 
1 liter (1) 



.035 ounce . 
2.2 pounds 

i.l ' quarts 
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ir^DE^C TO RECIPES 



' ' Page . • 

Sauces and Gravictf'^ , ^ ^r . v 

Brown Stock ......... ^ 118 o 

SmaU Sauces £rom Brown Stock .119 

Robert Sauce . . ,120 

Cream Sauce 121 

HoUandaise Sauce 122 

Tomato Sauce . ^. . . 123 

Qreole Sauce • 124 

Tartar Sauce 125 , 

Pan Gravy 126 

Meats 

Braised Beef Steak a la Stroganoff ' 127 

Braised Cubed Beef ^teak-Swiss Style . 128 

Chopped Sirloin Steak-Broiled . . - ; . . .129 

Creamed l>ried Beef . 130 

Meat Loaf y . . . 131- 

Roast Top Round of Beef »'..... 132 

Salisbury Steak 133 

Yankee Pot Roast 134 

Calves Liver and Bacon 135 

" Sauteed Breaded Veal Cutlet . 136 

Breaded Veal Cutlet, Deep-Fat Fried 137 

Veal Goulash, Hungarian Style 138 

Lamb Paprikash ^ , 139 

Roast Leg of Lamb 140 

Baked Stuffed Pork Chops 141 

Roast Loin of Pork 142 

^ Pork Chow Mein . • • • 143 

Roasted Fresh Ham . 144 

Glazed Ham Steak Hawaiian 145 

Oven-Baked Sugar-Cured Ham '. . 1 146 

Oven-Baked Link Sausages ^ 147 

Pbultry 

Chicken a la King " • • • ! . 148 

Southern Fried Chicken 149 

Turkey Q-oiquettes 150 

Jt^ic Bread Dressing 151 
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Seafood ^ 

, ^ Baked Fish Fillets . . 152 

"^ ■^ Decp-Fried Fish Fillets , , , 153 

Fish Cakes 154 

Seafood Newburg 155 

Shrimp Creole 156 

Hot Sandwiches 

Grilled Ham and American Cheese Sandvrich"^ : ... 157 

Grilled Frankfurter on Toasted Roll . . . . .158 

Barbecue Burger . . 159 

Pista . 

Macaroni and Cheese . . , . . . . ^ 160 

American Chop Suey 161 

i 

Rice ^ 

Herb Rice , , 162 

Pork Fried Rice , , 163 

Vegetables o 

Buttered Brussels Sprduts 164 

< Braised Zucchini Squash % 165 

Cotmtry-Styie Stewed Tomatoes ' • ^. . . * . . 166 

Carrots Vichy ...... ^ ,^ 167 ^ 

Sauteed Green Bdns Almondine 168 

Umbales of Spinach 169 

Com Fritters 170 

/ Swiss Potatoes . , 171 

JXichess Potatoes 172 * 

Boulangere Potatoes I73 

y Rissole Potatoes \ ....... 174 

' ^ New England*Style Baked Beans ........ ^ 175 

Cole Slaw ; ; • . 176 
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SAUCES AND GRAVIES 



Brown stock - for $oup or sauce$ 



Quantity^ 4 gallons. 



15 lb. beef bones 

5 lb. veal bones 

6 gals, water 

8 med. onions 
1 bunch celery 

1 lb. carrots ^ 

2 c. tomato^ paste 

3 ba^ leaves , 
1 tsp. thyme 

5 whole cloves 

3 garlic doves, crushed x 
10 whole peppercorns, crack^ 



Equipmtnt 

Bone saw 
deaver 

32 qt. stockpot with strainer 

Gal. measure 

French knife 

Qt. an^ cup measures 

Rubber scrapers 

Wooden spoons and paddle 

Spoon measure 

Large roasting pan 

Stahiless steel container 

Cold bain-marie 

China cap, very fine 

Cheesecloth 

5 gal. stockpot 



Oven: 400° F. 



Preparation 

Saw bones in several places and use cleaver to release some of the marrow, as 

demonstrated by the instructor. Put bones in roasting pan. 
Coat bones with tomato paste and pop them into a preheated 400° oven. 
When bones are brown, turn them and add the roughly cut vegetables. 
Remove from roasting pan when brown and deglaze the pan (by boiling water in it until 

the dried juices loosen in the pan) . ' 
Put the browned ingredients in the heavy stock pot, along with the deglazed juiqes and 

i !^.';the rest of the 6 gal. of water. 
Bring 1all these to a boil. Reduce the heat to alloyir simmering. 

Skim off the scum. Simmer for 5 to 6 hours. Stir occasionauly with wooden paddle. Add 

spices during last half-hour 'of cooking. 
Strain through china cap into 5-gal. stockpot and chill as rapidly' as possible. 
Store in stainless steel container in refrigerator until ready to use. 

. ' 

This stock may be used for the basic brown sauce (espagnole) or as a base for beef soups. 
If reduced to a heavy consistency, it may be used for a glaze or as a beef base. 

• 1 

Avoid: Burning the bones. * 

Improper straining, of the stock. ^ 
Cooking the spices too loiig, because they might become bitter, 
jailing the stock. It will homogenize the &t and liquid. 
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SmaB Sauces from Brown Stock 



Garnishes to be added to the bask brown stock to make small sauces: 

if 

I 



Mushroom sauce 



Add 2 pounds of sauteed fresh mushrooms or three 12-oz. ^cans (dramed).- 
Reduce the liquor and return to sauce. 



Jardiniere Sauce 



Cut vegetables julienne (l'' bng by Va wide). Vegetables include celery* carrots* 
onions, and peas. All vegetables must be blanched. The vegetables may be mixed 
in the sauce or sprinkled on the top. ^ 

Swiss style 

2 gallons of brown stock, 1 #10 can of chopped tomatoes. Sauteed and lightly 
browned mirepoix, finely chopped: 4 cups onions, 3 cups cs^ots, 3 cups celery. 
Adjust seasoning. 

' - - ■ . * 

Stroganoff 4^ ■ 

S^ute and sweat 3 quarts of onions, and on top of that 2 Ib^ mushrooms. Add 1 
qt. of sour cream and 1 tbsp of black pepper. Add 2 gallons brown stock. 

Lyonnaise Sauce 

To 2 gallo((s of l>^own stock, add 1 gallon of sauteed browned onions* 
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Rdbert Sauct 



Quaml 




3 i^ups 



IngririitQtt 



1 med. onion, minced 
4 tbsp. butter^ 
Yt c. white vnii^ 

1 tbsp. tomato paste 
3 c.^hj-own stock 

2 tbsp. flour, all-purpose 
1 ;sp. mustard, dry 

csp. su^ ¥ 
1 tbsp. meat gla^e 



CcKiipifMnt 



Small saucepans 
Cutting bo^ 
Measuring equipment 
Wooden spoon ' 
.Wire whisk 
French knife 



Preparation 

Reduce wine to half in a saucepan. Add bi;own stock, boil ^-hour. Hold. 

Gently fry minced onions in butter* I^^^jnot^brown. 

Dust onions with flour, making .it roux. Remove j from heat. 

Stir in the tomato paste, mustard, and sugar. \ ^ 

Being careful not to form lumps, stir in the brpwn stock mixture. , 

Bring to the bnoiling point and let simmer 5 minutes. 

Taste aod^dd the meat glaze. 

Serve as directed. 
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Craam Sauce (Thin. Madium. or Thick) 



Quantity Igtjlon 



IngrtdkHits 




Equipmtnt ( 


1 gallon scalded milk 




Student should determine the essential 
utensils. 

\ 


Thin white sauce: 
1 cup butter 
1 cupJlour 




■ .A 


Mediufn white sauce: 
2 cups butter 
.2 cups flour 






Hiick or heavy cream sauce: 
4 cups butter 
4 cups flour 




V 


Salt and white pepper to taste. 







Preparation \^ 

Melt butter in top of doujble boiler-. ' ^ 
Add the flour and stir until smooth.' 

Let coot for 30 minutes covered. (Do' hot allow to brown.) 
Add hot milk rapidly while stirring briskly wth a wire whip. 
Cover and allow to cook for another"" V5 minutes. 
Sus^in through a -cheesecloth if extra smoothness is desirable, 
sieason to taste. 
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Hollandalii Sauct 



Ouintity 3 cups 



2 c. butter, clari%d 

6 egg yolks/ bghtiy beaten 

Vz c. lemon juice 

Feyiv grains cayenne pepper 

% ^p. salt 



Equipmtnt 

2-quart bowl, stainless steel 
Wnc whip or electric beater 
Rubber scraper 
Cup measure 
Hot-water bath 



Prapmtion r 

Heat butter and keep warm in a bowl over hot watei}r(not boiling). 

Slowly beat in egg yolks, lemon juice, a few grains of cayenne pepper, and salt. 

Continue to beat until thickened. 

Hold in a warm place until served. (Do not hold longer than an hour.) 
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Tomato Sauctt 



Quint^t y 2 qaltoni 





Equiprntnt - 


1 #10 can cbmitoes 


4^. pot, heavy 


#10 can tomato puree 


Wooden paddle 


1 qt« onions, chopped 


^ f Food mill 


3 c« celery, cliopped 


Rubber scraper 


2 c. carrots, chopped 


£a^e ladle 


% c. olive oil 




y4 lb. butter 




^12 tbsp. sugar 

Salt and pepper to taste 






Other spices and herbs 




6 lbsp« parsley, chopped 




1 qt« ham stock 




c* flour 





Prvpanrtion 

Saute celery, carrots, and onions in oil and butter until tender. 

Dust with flour and stir Co ifiake light roux. 

Chop the tomatoes, and add to pot with ;dl other ingredients. 

Sfir and bring to a boil. ^ 

Reduce the heat and simi^ in the covered p o t f o r 40 minutes. 

Stir occasionally to prevent scorching. 

Adjust seasoning and serve as instructed. 

It may be necessary to puree before serving. 
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/ 

Crtolt Siuct 



OMtntity 1 gallqn 



ingrtdimts 

1 #10 can tomatoe's 

3 c. onions, shredded 

3 c. green peppers, julienne 

12-ounce can nm$hroonis 

6 tbsp. cornstarch . 

Vi c. sherry • 

c. sugar ^ 
1 tbsp. salt 

Yz tsp. nutmeg g 



Equipmtnt 

Student should list the necessary utensils. 



Preparation 



Drain tomatoes and chop. Bring to a Njoiivvith the juice. 
Reduce the heat and simmer for Vi hour. > 

Prepare a whitewash by combining the sherry, Migar, cornstarch, 'and mushroom juice. 
Add the thickening agent to the tomatoes while stirring to prevent lumping and scorching. 
Blanch the onions and green peppers just enough to make them ^yilt. 
Add the vegetables and all other ingredients to the sauce. 
Remove from the heat and adjust the seasoning. 
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Tartar Sauca 



Iii9radiaviti 

1 qts. mayoimaise 

2 e« green peppm, chopped 

2 €. onions* diopped - 

3 c. dill relish 

3 cbsp. lemon juice 

1 tbsp. .Worcestershire sauce 

Few drops Tabasco sauce 

1 c. stuffed olives, broken (optional) 



Quamity 1 galiwt 
EQiiipinaiit. 



^ Stainless steel bowl 
Wooden spoon 
Rubber scraper 
Strainer 



Praparation 

Hnety chop the onions and peppers. 

9t&s and drain off the juices. (Save for stock pot.) 

I¥es5 the relish and put into a bovi^l with the onions and peppers. 

Add all othor ii^edxeiits. 

Stir and adjust seasoning if mcessary. 
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Pan Gravy 



- 

Quantity 3 gallons 


Ingradiaijiti 


Equipmtnt 


3 gds. stock, hot 


Heavy 5- or O'^allon pot 


6 c. flour 


Wire whip 


3 c. fat 


Wooden spoon 


Salt and pepper 'to caste 


Rubber ^aper 






/ 


1 



Preparation 

Put stock in a pot and bring to a boil. 

Prepare a roux with the flour and fat. 

Add roux to the stock, or vice-versa. 

Cook for at least 20 minutes, stirring occasionally. 

Adjust the seasoning to taste. 
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MEATS 
BriiMd Beef Steak 



a to Strogaw(pff 



Insmlienis 

40 4 oz. cubed steaks (about 1€ lb.) 
all purpose flour 

1 cbsp. s^h 

2 tsp. pepp^ 
1 qu oil 

10 mecL onions 
*2 ib* masbrooms 

1 gaL brown stock 

2 pts. sour cream 

Salt and freshly ground pepper 
2 c burgundy wine 



4- 



Ouatrtity 40 4az/$m¥in» 



Equipimrit 

Quart and oip m^isures 
Spoon measures . 
Omi cap ^' 
French knife 
Braising pan 
2 ^ saucepan 
Wooden spoon 
Pepper mffl 
Large roasting pair 
Rubber soaper 



Prtpmtion 

h/6x flour with the salt and pepper* 

IVess the seasoned flour into the cubed steaks. Shake off the excess. 
Saute capidly until golden brown, and put into large roasting pan. 
Stack them loos^y and on a'sla^t* Heat brown stock, bring to boil, and reduce. 
Hiicken the broift^ stodc with wfaitewa3ii made with 2 c. flour and 2 c wine. 
Saute and sweat the onions. Add the mushrooms and simmer for 3 minutes. 
Ho& the veg^ables until ready to combine ail iiigredients togedier. 
Now — pop the steaks into the oven at 350^ F.^ When meat is hot, add the brown sauce. 
When reduced and boiling in the oVbn, add the onions and mushrooms. 
Taste die sauce and adjusjt flavor with extra freshly^ound^pper. ^ 
Just before serving, ada^-4jie sour cream. Mix thoroughly. Do not reboiL Serve* 9s 
4^monstrated by the 

Avoidi" Overcooking at any point of ^peratioi 
Lumps in tjie whitewash and sauce 
Burning any of the foods 

Boeing after sour cream has been added (kepar^on may occur)« 
Stroganoff sauce may be served with any beef that is^tender enbugh to saute. 
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Braised Cubed Beef Steak - Swiss Style 



Quantity 40 servings 



ingradients 

15 \h. round steaks (40/ 602. - Vzcnt) 
X lb. all-purpose flour 
-Salt^and pepper to taste 
1 qt. oil 

4 c. celery, Vz" dice 
3 c. onions diced W 
2Vz c. carrots, diced 

1 qt. tomatoes, crushed 

2 c. tomato puree 

1 gal. "^ler or brown stock 
^ cloves ^lic, minced 

Season to taste with salt, pepper, bayleaf, 
thyme; Worcestershire sauce; a spice bag 
may be ' used. V/ 



Equipment 



/ 



Butcher knife 
Cuber 

Cfuart measures 
Frying pan or grill 
Frenc&Tcnife 

Measuring cups and spoons 
Food mill 
Cheesecloth 
Wooden spoon 
Tongs^ or kitchen fork 
Heavy 4-^. stbckpot 
Roasting pan with lid 
Small roasting pan 



Oven aOO^^F. i * 



Preparation ^ ^ 

Using 1 cup of the oil, sauto th^ celery, carrots, and onions in a 2-gal. heavy stockpQt. If 

they brown a little, the flavor will be increased^ Do not bum! 
Dust the sweated vegetables with 1 cup of the flour, mixing well. 
Continue mixing and add tomato puree ^nd crushed tomatoes. 
Before the sauce thickens, add 1 gal. of brown stock or water. 

Let these simmer together. When ' vegetables £bre almost cooked, add minced garlic and 

other spices (in spice b^, if desked). 
Cook for Vi hour and remove the bag. * . 

In the meantime, pound and cube the steaks to tenderize them. 
^Season the rest of the flour, and in a small baking pan, press the flour into the pieces of 

meat. Fry the meat quickly on a grill or in a heavy frying pan until brown. The 

instructor will demonstrate the browning process. 
Place the browned meat into a large roasting pan with lid. Cover generously with 

prepared sauce and braise until ^tender. ' Adjust the sauce before serving ^d 

garnishing as explained by the instructor. 
Oven may be used to braise {he meat; if so, use 300°F. 3 hours minimum cooking time is 

required. 9 
Meat may be* cooked the day before it is to be used. 
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ChopfMd Sirloin Steak - Broittd 



Quantit y 20 S-^at. portions 



Irmrtdimis 


EqiiipiMiit 


10 lb. grounci sirlom 
gfirfic salt 

Freshly ground pepper 
1 c* to0iato juice 


Sheet pan 

Spatula* - \ . ' ' - 
Qip measure 
' Spobu ni»sure / 
Scale 




6 oz, scoop * H ^ 


• < 


0 

Broiler: Maxiix|t(m heat ^ 

. —2 r. 



Preparation 

Pat ground sirloin into bowl and season with salt ^and pepper 'to taste. 

ildd the toxnato juice; .mix thoroughly. 

Divide into 20 balls and shape 1 inth thick like a chop. 

Place on the ^eet pan. 

Score with a knife or bum marks with electric coils' of broiler. 
&oii steaks about six inches from the source of heat, turning onc^,. 
CDok until desired doneness is reached^ 

Steak should be ^lightly undercooked because it v^P^:ontinue to cook after 
removed from the broiler. 



being 



Gari 



d serve with or without sauce as instructed bjT^e teacher. 



Avoid: X)vercooking 

Citing too deeply when scoring* 
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Creamed Dried Beef 



Quantit y 50 S-oz. servings 



Ingitdifnts . 

IVz gal. milk « ^ ' 

4 c. flour 

1 lb. butter ^ / 
. 3 lb. dried b^eP 
Dash cayenne 

salt and white pepper to taste 



Equipment 

Double boiler or steam kettle 

Woqden spoon 

Wire whip 

Rubber scraper 

French knife 

4 qt. saucepan 

China cap 

2 qt. container 
,.1 qt.* measure 

Deep steamtable pan 



Pireparation ^ > ^ 

Scald milk in steamkettle or double boiler. Be careful that milk does not boil ovef . 
Prepare a roux with melted butter and flour. Let cook in Saucepan while stirring. Do not 

brown. * r, 

After the roux has cooked for a minimum of 10 minutes, combine with scalded milk. 

Use whip to blend. Sdr often with wooden spoon' and rubber scraper while sauce 

cooks slowly/ 

Gut dried beef in 1" squ^es with french knife*. Put the cut-up pieces ^lto the saucepan 
that oncfe held tht rouxl This will save the pot-washing detail'. 

Cover the meat with hot water and let stand until sauce is ready. The hot water removes* 
some, of the extra salt in the meat. 

when the sauce is done, strain the meat and hold' the stock incase the sauce needs more 
salt and liquid; 

Add the meat to the sauce and stir. . « ^ 

Season^ to taste with salt, pepper, and a dash of cayenne. , 
Serve as demonstrated by the instructoir. ^ * ' 
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Meat Lo9f 



Quantity 50 servings 



Ingredients 

15 lb. ground sirloin or chuck 
1 loaf v/hite bread, Vi^diced 
qt. ^K^iole tomatoes 
c. minced celery 
qt. minced onions 
green peppers 
eggs , 

pt. milk or water 
V/z tbsp. salt 

1 tbsp. pepper, freshly ground 

Yi c. chopped parsley 

Other spices or herbs to taste 



Equipment 

French knife 
Baker's scale 
Quart measure \ 
Spoon measure 
Rubber scraper 
Spatula ' 
Baking pans 

Mixing machine with grinding parts 

Mixing paddle and bowl 

Tr£^ for tools and material3 ' ! 



Oven 350° F. 



^ Preperetion 

Combine bread, salt, pepper, and spices in mixing bowl. 

Grind tomatoes, qelcry, onions, and peppers together. 

Add the ground mixture, milk, and eggs to'^dry ii^edients and mix. 

Add ground beePand^ continue to mix well. * ? x 

Scale three 74b. meat loaves and place each in a baking pan. 

Bake in oven at 350° F. for IVi hours. ^ 

Remove from oven-^and let stand in warm place for *^-hour before serving* 



Variations: 

Vienna Loaf; replace 5 lb. of ground beef with 5 lb. of ground veal. All other 
ingredients remain the same. f 

Before cooking loaves, make a well in the center and place hard*cooked ybggs Inside 
end-to-end. Fold the sides of the well over and seal by pressing^am 
together. Put the seam down toward the bottom of the baking pan and bake 
for 1 hour. When molding be careful not to force eggs out of position. 
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\ Roast Top Round of Beef 



Ouwtity 50 Servings 



Ingraditnls 


Equipnwnt 


25 lb. top round of beef 


Roastu^ pan 


3 med* onions* 


-3. . 


Kitchen tork 


4 sulks celery 




French knite 


4 carrots 


\ ■ . 


Paruig koite 


? 2 c. stock or water 




Quart measure 


/ salt and pepper 




Gallon saucepan 






Wooden spoon 






Wooden scraper 






Scale 






China cap 






Ladle 






Butcher's twine ^ 






Boning knife 


V 




Steamtable pan ' 






Slicing machine or roast slicer 






Oven 350°F. 



Preparation 



Prepare after instructor's demonstratipn. 

Trim meat and- remove cover of fat in a fashion so it can be replaced. 
Replace fat, tie with twine, and season lightly. 
Place meat in roasting pan, fat side^^'up, and pop it in the oven. 
When roast is partially cooked, add roughly-cut vegetables. 
At this time,J V% cup of tomato puree is optional. 
^When vegetables are browned, add stock or water. 
Roast will require about 2V| to 3 hours cooking time. Reduce temperature to 

•s^SOO^F. after about IVi hours. 
When roast hais reached the desired doneness, remove to steamtable pan and keep 
warrh. 

Strain stock and vegetables into stockpot. Cook down (reduce). 
Season to taste. Serve sauce over sliced roast beef, as demonstrated by the 
instructor. 

Avoid: Excessive shrinkage due to high roasting temperature. 
Burned drippings. Add liquid if pan becomes dry. 
Hot fat and burns when pouring off liquids. 
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Salisbury Stesk 



Quytity 50 S>oz, tervtnqi 



Ingradimts 

15 lb. ground beef, chuck 

1 qc. minced onion 

2 cloves garlic 

2 c. finely chopped parsley 
6 eggs 

salt .and pepper to taste 



Equipffitnt 

Affixing bbwb ^ 

French knife or food grinder 

Cutting board 

Scale 

Cup measure y 



V 



Praparation 

Mince onion, garlic, and parsley with french knife and mix with slightly-beaten • 

eggs. Vegetables may be gro,und. 
Add these ingredients to the ground beef and mix thoroughly, after adjusting 

seasonings. 

Scale steaks at 5 ozs. Shape into ovals with palm of hi^Ss. 
Flatten slightly. 

These steaks may be baked at a high temperature on sheet pans, broiled, or sauteed 
in oil. 

Serve with a solace or braised onions. 



Avoid; Overcooking 
Undermixing 
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Yankee Pot Roast 



Quantit y 50 4-oz. servings ' 



Ingradimts 




' Equlpmtnt 


ID* U\J\,i\Jtll rviiulu ^ ' 






4 larrrp OnionS 












^ /*Al£M*^r 04*11 Ire a' 

*t ceiury biauu* (\ 




Quart measure 






alltl bU<jyiI JlltfUDlUCci 


1 C fOITlJlfO fll)QfP 










LiBrge roasting pan 






^neeseciocn 






lUicnen lorK 


^Vi tsp. thyme ^ 




Wooden spoon 


10 peppe^'corns 




Cuttif^ board 


cloves, whole 




Scale 


3 g^lic cloves, pushed 




Slicer ( 


' salt to ta^te 




Ch^cap 






Steamtable pan - ^ ^ 






3 -gal. stainless steel container 






Ladle * 






Oven: 400°F. 



Preparation ■ ^ 

The instructor v.*il! demonstrate the proper way td break down a round. 

The difference between the top and the bottom; round will be explained. 

In this case, the bottom part of the round will be trimmed, cut into sections, and 



tied as demonstrated. ^ 

Place meat in a large roastii^ pan and put in a 400° oven. When hot, coat with the 

tomato paste and brown. Turn meat if necessary. 
While the m^t browns, roughly cut celery, carrots, and onions. Orush the tomatoes. 
Heat brown stock. N(Iake spice bag for spices and herbs. 
Sprinkle the floiir on the browned meat and make a roux. Soak up fat. 
Add the vegetables and let brown. When this has takea place, pour on the water or 

stock. 

Cover and continue to cook abotit 2 hours or until tender. 

Remove meat and keep in a cool place until ready to heat and serve. 

This meat will slice better if it is cool. 

Strain the sauce and adjust the seasonii^ and flavor. 

if desirable, blanch the garnish and add to sauce just before serving. 

Serve as instructed by the teacher. 

Avoid: Burning meat or hands. 

Improper lifting of heavy containers 
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Calves Liver 



Quantity 50 iMrvingi 







Equipmtfit 


16 lbs. calves liver 




Frying pan 


1 qt. vegetable oil 




Cook's fork ^ 


cull' ClC /4oClt*On 






50 pieces of bacon, precooked 




Towels 






Slicer 






t 






'v 

t. 















Preparation 

Skin the liver and remove ,the veins. 

If partially frozen (just enough to be firm) liver will be easier to slite. Slice the liver 

on the bias» approximately 3/8-inch thick. 
Pour oil into large frying pan to a depth of ¥4 inch, and heat. 
Salt or season the liver. 
Saute in hot oil. 

Cook until brown on underside, then turn to finish cooking on the other side. 
Serve with bacon. {if 



Precautions: 

If the pan is too hot the liver will burn, although the cooking process should 
be fast. ' 
Liver should be done when just pink inside, unless requested well done. 
When cooked in advance, it will toughen and dry. 
Cook liver to order. 

Sometimes there may be a n^ed to dry liver on towel to remove excess oil. 
Variations: 

Liver may be floured before sauteing. if broiled, a light coat of oil is needed 
to give it moisture and to prevent sticking. 
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Sautead Breaded Veal Cutlet 



Quentit y 40 4-oz. servings 



IngrMlimlB 


Equipmtnt ' 






^ 10 lb. veal cutlets, frozen, 4 oz, ea. 


Trays 


5 lb. OTQGn crumbs 


Skilletq 12" or l4" ' 1 


2 lb. all-purpose flour 


Tongs (3) ' . 


1 qt. milk 


*Bowk fdr flour, dip, and crijimbs 


4 eggs 


Degreasing paper or towel 


Oil for frying 


Wire whip 


Salt and pepper to taste 




, ' ' ' y 


4 

\ 

0 



Preparation 

Proc;pfed'as demonstrated by the instructor. 

If recommended by dealer, keep produce frozen during preparation. 
Pour fresh green crumbs into one bowl. 
Pour dusting flour into another bowl. Season if desired. 

Break eggs into remaining bowl and mix lightly with whip. AdH milk and blend well. 
Coat frozen j^utlets with flour mixture, and remove excess. Coat with egg and milk 

mixture. Let excess liquid drip off before coating with crumbs." 
Press hard to insure that crumbs hold on tightly. Shake off excess. 
Store on tray in freezer until ready to saute. 
Add enough oil in skillet to prevent sticking, and heat. ' 
Saute cutlets on one side and then the other. Try to turn just once, 
if product is cooking too fast, reduce heat. 

if cooking too slowly, the product will absorb too much fat and taste greasy. 
After sauteing, remove from fat and degrease on towel before serving. 

Veal Pafmegiana — Place highly seasoned tomato sauce and mozzarella cheese on top of 
the fried cutlet. Bake or broiKto heat, brown, and serve. Sprinkle with 
parmesan cheese. 



Avoid: Splashing hot fat. 

^ Burning the product. 
Starting in cold fat. ^ 
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Bwdad Vaal Cutlrt. Fried 



Quantity 50 savings 


Ingrtdimts 


Eguipmtnt 


50 veal cutlets, approx. 4 oz. ea. 


Butcher's knife 


2 lb. bread flour 


Boning knife 


Salt and pepper to taste 


Butcher's mallet 


6 eggs 


Frying equipment 


1 qt. milk 


Paper for draining 


Salad oil as needed 


Roast and sheet pans 


3 lb. bread crumbs 


Breading equipment 




Tongs 




Cook's fork 




^ Portion scale f 



Prtparation 



When preportionc^d cutlets are not used, they must be cut from a boneless leg of veal. 
Cut uniform portions, approximately ^4-inch thick. 

Place cutlets on a butcher's block and flatten wTth mallet to break down die tissues. 
Coat with flour, salt, and pepper; dip them in the egg wash; then coat with the crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat. Cutlets may be sauteed in butter if desired. 
During mass production theTutlets may be finistied in an oven on sheet pans. 

Precaution: Db not destroy the meat with the mallet. / ' ^ 
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Veal Goulash, Hunflirlin Style 



Quantity 50 servings 




Emi inniMit 
Ki|ui|niiwfii 


1 / lu* vcciiy DoncicsSy uinHncOy cue in 


Student must determine proper utensils. 


x-incn CUP6S 


2 r oil 




5 lb. onions, cut into slivers 




V2 c. Hungarian paprika 




3 c. all-purpose flour 


• 


VA gals, brown stock 




2 c. tomato puree 




Spice bajg: bayleaf, caraway seeds, 




parsley stems, and peppercorns 




Salt and pepper to tastis 




2 pts. sour cream 

T 




N 


Oven: 350'' F. 



Pr«parition 



Brown the meat lightly in hot oil. < . 

Braise tc^ether with the onions and reduce the liquid to one^half. 

Stir in the paprika. 

Stir in the flour, blending well. 

Cook for five minutes. 

Stii in the tomato puree and tifen the stock. 
Add the spice bag. 
Bring to a boil, ' • 

Cover and braise in the ovgn for IV2 hours at 350^F.,*or until tender. 

Adjust the seasoning and hold for service. Serve the sour cream in a side dish. 

Variations: Beef or lamb cubes may be substituted. 
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Lamb Piprikash 



Ingrtdiifits 

15 lb. lamb, shoulder, boneless, cut into 
1" cubes. 

1 c. oil 

1 c. tomato paste 

4 c. flour 

5 lb. onions, sliced thin 

% c. paprika | 

VA gal. brown stock, heated 

Salt and freshly ground pepper to taste 



Quantit y 50 6-oz. sarvingi 
Equipmant 

Boning knife 
French knife 

Large roasting pan with lid 
Scale 

Cups and quart measures 
Steamtable pan, deep 
Wooden spoons 
Ladle 

Cutting board 



Oven: 400'' F. 
Praparation 

Bone shoulder of lamb as demonstrated, under instructor's supervision. - ^ 
Cube the boneless shoulder into 1-inch pieces. 

Place the pieces into a deep roastii^^pan and cover with tomato paste and oil. • 

Place in 400*^ oven. 

Cook. and brown for 20 minutes. 

Add slivered onions and cook for 5 minutes. 

bust with flour and paprika, reduce heat to 300® F., and cool^ another 5 minutes. 
Stir in flo&r and add heated brown stock- If not available, use water. 
Season to taste and adjust flavor. Cook for 1 hour or until tender. ' ^ / 
Serve as suggested by the instructor. 

Avoid: Overbrowning meat 
Undercooking meat 
Lumping of flour 
Cuts and burns 

This, product may be cooked on top of stove in braising pot. 
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Roast Leg of Lamb 



- Jardiniere Sauce 



Quantity 50 3oz. lervinot 



Ingredltnti 

30 lb. legs of lamb — approx. 5 
4 medium onions 
4 carrots 
4 celery 

1 clove garlic, minced 

Vi c. tomato puree ^ 

1 gal. brown stock/ 
c. floin- % 

Salt and pepper to taste 

rosemary and/or marjoram (optional) 

jardiniere Garnish: bookmatch size 
(blanched): 

2 c. celery 

1 c. onions 

2 c. carrots 
2 c. peas 



Equipment 

Roasting pans 
French knife 
Cutting board 
Trays 

2-^al. container 
Wooden spoon 
Wire whip 
1-gal. container 
Quart measure 
Cup and spoon measures 
Kitchen forks 
2*gal. saucepan 
Ladle 
China cap 



Oven: 325^R 



Preparation 

Observe the instructor's technique and then proceed as directed. 

Bone and tie legs of lamb, ^ , , 

Place them in the roasting pans, seam down.- 

Sprinkle lightly with desired seasonings arid put in the oven. 

As fat begins to accumulate, skim it off with a ladle and save. 

When half-done, add roughly cut v^etables and minced garlic. 

Remove the meat when it is conjpletely cooked' and hold in a warm place. 

Dust the remaining vegetables with the flour, stir, and let cook 10 min. 

Add the tomato to the roux, and deglaze the roasting pan with stock. 

Strain all these ingredients through a china cap, and simmer in stockpot until desired 

consistency is reatjhed. Adjust the flavor and color. Add jardiniere garnish as 

needed. 

Slice and heat meat to order. Garnish and serve as demonstrated by the instructor. 
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Bakwi Stufftt Pork Ctops - Sagt Appte Drming 



SO pork c&0ps« Il-tnch diick 
2 ^ts. aafir bread crumbs 
l¥z. qjE^ canned dked apples 
4 nifid* anions, minced 
4 stalks ictiery^ minced 
$i c. melced bacon ht 

1 tspv salt 0 
jli csp- pepper 

2 csp. sage 



0 9 



EquipiMnt 

Butcher's knife 
French knife 
Buf&Io chopper 
Saute pan 
Cutting board 
Quart and cup measures 
Spoon measures 
Sheet pans 
Wooden spoon 
Sceamtable pans 
Pastry bag — large cip 
Cleaver 



^ Oven: 325''F. 



IVim die pork fain and cut die H-inch chops as demonstrated by the instru<:tot* A 

l-mcb slit should be made on the rib side of the chop. 
Dressing; Mince the onions and celery in^ the Buf£do cliopper^ then saute in the bacon 

fatL ^ ■ - 4^^ 

Mince the diced apples in the food cijiopper and hold until ready to mix. 

Now mm die bread that has been rubbed into crumlbs with die sauteed celery 
^ and onions and other seasonings. Ef the mixture is not damp and pasty, add a 

few drops more of the drained apple juice. 

Mbfi well and put into a large pascry^b^ 
With dre bag filled^y follow instructions arid fill the cavity^ in each pork chop. 
Brown dmps on a grill or in a heavy frying pan* 

Pfetce them on^slicet pins and put them in^ 325^ oven. . v 

Bake for 30 min^utes or mitit welt done and [tender. > ^ 
Remove fronn tile oven and put into steamtable pan. 
Serve demonstrated by the instructor. 

Avoid: Catting yourself or euttmg the chop too deeply. 
Overbrowning the chops, or other ingredients 
Having stuffing too dry or too moist 

Undercooking the chops , ' ^ 
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Roast L,oin of Pork, Pan Gravy 



X 



Quantity Approx, SO tarvinqi 



ln0radiants 

^ lb. fresh pork loin 

4 medium onions 

4 sulks of celeiy, rough cut 

4 carrots, rough cut 

4 tomatoes, rough cut 

4 qts. pork stock 

2 c. flour, all-purpose ' 

salt and pepper to ta^te 

doves or allspice (op^onal) 



Equipmtnt 

Bone saw 

Boning knife * 
French knife 
Cutting board ^ 
2-gal. pot for stock 
Roasting pans 
Quart measure 
Kitchen fork 
Wire whip 
Wooden spdon 
Scraper 
China cap 
Steamtable pan 



Oven: 375'' F. 



Preparation 

■4. I * • 

As demonstrated by the instructor, remove all bones except rib bones. 

Cut our tenderloin and save for other preparation. 

Remove blade end of loin just above the blade. Season the loin end. 

Place lojn in roasting pan with vegetables scattered around it/and put into oven. When 
vegetables begin to brown, reduce the heat and continue to roast at 325^F. 
until done. ' 

Turn meat to promote even brgwning. 

When meat is completely cooked. Well-done, remove to steamtable pan and keep warm. 
Remove the fat to the stock pot and add the flour to form a roux. ^ 
Strain the Uquid from the meat and vegetables, and put enough liquid into the roux to 
equal 4 quarts of stojck, while stirring briskly with the wire whip. Cook the 
. sauce for hour without scorching. Season to taste. * ^ 

Avoid: Hot splashing fat , ' , } 

Cuts with knives and saw ^ 
Burns by using pot holders 
Undercooking or overcooking meat ^ 
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Pork Chow Main 



Ouanllty 5&MtVina« 



Ingndiuits 

1 gal. coakeci* pork» fmg^r-sliced 
) gal. celery » sliced, on bisis 
Vi gal. omon> slivered 

1 #10 can Chinese vegetables 

2 #3 cans bean sprouts 
. 1 pt. mushrooms 

1 tb^p. ground ^ 

\ c. soy sauce . 

2 c. diced Ham, sauteed 
MSG to taste 

2V2C. cornstarch 

3 qts. hot chicken ol pork'^^tbck 

1 qt. cold water 

2 tsp. garlic po wdqr 



Equipmtnt 

French knife 
Stockpot, 5 gal. 
2-^t. comaker 
Deep steamtable pan ; 
Quart mieasure ' 
Measuring spoons'" 
Measuring cups 
Kitchen spoon 
Rubber scrapelr 
' Wooden paddle . 



PrapartticKi 



Fqllow procedure for cutting vegetables anc^ meats as demonstrated by tKe instructor 
^ and store" on icray until ready to mix. ' ^ , 
Chinesip food^ should be served crisp and hot. \ _ , , * 

^tf sliced celery and .onions into boilin| stock. 

Let simmer /orr 2 minutes* Add pork, Chineie vegetables^ b,eah sprouts^ and* mushrooms/ 

Return'to a boil. Mix cornstarch and^mter thoroughly to for^ a 'whitewash. 
* Add the seasonings to this mixture. 

Cau^efully stir the white\yash mixture^to the boiling stockpot. Stir and boil 2 mirtutes. 
Garnish* with diced ham^ . ^ ' . . > " - 

Sejrve with rice and Chinese fried noodles. 'f^' . , , » \ 



V 
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Roasted Fresh Ham 



Quantit y 50 3^2: servings 



Ingrtditnts 

25 lb. fresh ham 

c. garlic salt 
% c. freshly ground pepper 
4,med. onions, rough cut 
4 carfot^, rough cut 
4 celen^ stalks, rough cut 
1 qt. floilr^ 

1 gal. brown pork" stock or water 



Equipment 

Cutting board 
French knife 
Boning knife 
Roasting pans 
China cap 
Ladle 

Quart measure 
Cup measure 
4-gal, heavy stockpot 
Butcher's "string 
2-qt. container 
Meat thermometer 
Sheer 
Scale 

Wire whip 
Wooden spoon 

Ovefl: 300° F. 




Preparation 

if using hams which have already -been boned, rolled, and tied, adjust the purchase 

weight to approx. 21 lb. of meat. * ' . f 

Instructor will demonstrate the method of preparatipn. 
Place hams on roasting pan and score with boning knife. 
Coat with ground pepper and garlic salt. 

Put into 300° F. oven. It is bettcfr"to cook them slowly and long in order to reduce the 

shrinkage. Add vegetables during last hour. 
Pork must be well done before removing from the oven. JfCeep in warm place. 
Skim the fat off as it accumulates. 

,Use 3 cups of pork fat, mixed with flour, to form the rpux. 
Add water or stock to pork drippings to equal 2 gallon. 

Stir this hot liquid into the roux to make a gravy. Stir and cobk.for Vz hour and strain. 

Adjust the ^easdnings and color. 

Garnish ^nd serve as shown by the instructor. 
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Glstzed Ham Steak Hawaiian' 



. — / 

• 


Quantity 50 3<». lervingt 


Inorflditnts 


Equipmtnt 


10 lb* smoked rolled ham 


Slicinc machine 




Scale 


^0 rhfiTtfQ red 


Boning knife 


- Paprika 


Fork or tongs 


Granulated sugar 


Paprika shaker 


1 qt« water 


1-qt. measure 




Baking trays 




Full steamtable pans ' 




Oven: 400° F. 



Preparation 



Remove the cover from the ham as demonstrated by the teacher. 

Using the slicing machine, slice the ham across the grain into 3-oz. pieces. 

Lay them best-side*up on u baking tray. 

Place one pineapple ring on center of each piece. 

Put one cherry in the middle of the pineapple ring. 

Sprinkle the top with paprika and sugar. ^ 
Hold in a cool place until ready to bake in the oven or broiler. 
Bake in oven at 400° F. for W minutes or until heated. Do not brown. 
Garnish and serve as per instructions. 

i 

To cook on the grill, the ham and garnish must be separated. This might be good 
for individual orders in some places. 

Avoid: Overcooking 

Carelessness with slicing machine 
Burning hands. Use pot holders. 

• • . a ■ 
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Ovan-Bakad Sugar-Curad Ham 



Quantit y SO 3%02. sarviwis 



Ingradiafiti 

30 lb, sugar-cured ham 
c. prepared mustard 
1 lb, brown stigar 
20 to 30 \^ole cIovcSl 



Equipmant 



Roasting pan 
Ladle 

Serving spoon « 
Boning knife. 
Stainless steel bowl 
Cup measure 
Ham slicer 



Oven: 350*"?. 



Praparation 

Follow the directions given by the instructor. It may be necessary to wash th^ hams if 
they still have some of the curing products on the outer surface. Wash as 
demonstrated. 

Put the hams in the stockpot and cover with cold water. 

&ing to a boil and simmer for approximately IVi to 2 hours, or uptil tender. The tongs 
of a fork should enter and leave the meat with ease. This will indicate that the 
meat is well done. 

Place the ham in a cool place until you are ready to bake it. 

To bake the ham, place it in a roasting paij. Remove any extra fat aCnd skip. Leave a 
collar of skin around the shank end if desirable. Also remove the aitchbone. 

Score the ham lightly and decorate with whole cloves. ^ 

Coat the enjtire ham with mustard, using a brush. 

Sprinkle the brown sugar over the top of the hams. 

Add a half-cup of water to the roasting pan. 

Bake until golden brown in a 350** oven. ' ' 

It may be necessary to baste the ham. Check with the instructor. 

Slice and serve as directed by the instructor. The instructor will designate a sauce to 
be prepared to serve with the ham. 

Avoid: Overbrowning 
Overcooking 

Burns " 

Strains with heavy equipment , " . 
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Oran-Bakad Link Sausage, Fresh or SWiokad 



Quantity 48 4-02. portions 



IngradiintB 


Equipment 


6 lb. link sausages, 2 oz. each 


Baking pans 


Water 


Paring knife • 




Tongs 


G? 






Oven: 40(fF. 

- — ^ — ^ 



Preparation 



Remove paper and strings from links. 

Place links into baking pans and add about W of water. 

Put them into the ov^n. 

When brown on one side, remove from the oven and. turn sausages with tongs. Return 

to the oven for, final browning. Cooking time is approximately 40 minutes. 
Serve the product as demonstrated by the instructor. 
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POULTRY 
Chicken a ia King 



Quantity 50 servings 



InaradiMti i 

* . 


^ 

Pniiinffviftnt 






7 iU ly ID. COOKcQ CniCKcIl tUCSily I QlCe 


Stockpot 






^ OTppn npnnprQ 1 r1ir*p 


saucepans 






%j iu o ozb. piniicniocSy x aice 


Cold storage trays 






2 qts. fre^h mushrooms, l" dice 


Bonii^ knives 






2 lb. chicken fat or butter 


4-qt. measures 






1V2 qts. all-purpose flour 


Double boiler 






3 qts. chicken stock 


Rubber scrapers 




r 


3 qts. milk, scalded 


Wooden spoons 






1 qt. light cream 


4'"gal. container ^ » 






1 pt. sherry 


Deep steamtable pan 






Salt and pepper to taste 


Wire whip ^ 






Egg shade may be used to alter the color. 

•» • 


French knife 







Preparation 

Turkey may be used as a substitute for chicken. If so, the name must be changed to 

indicate the difference. 
Boil and simmer four 5-lb. stewing chickens or one 16-lb. turkey. 
Remove the meat from the bones, and cool both meat and stock separately. 
Dice the green peppers and blanch in salted boiling water. Hold in cool place. 
Dice mushrooms and saute in Vi lb. butter until partially cooked. 
Make the sauce by preparing a roux with the remainder of hjutter and flour. 
Cook the roux for 5 minutes, then add the hot chicken stock while whipping vigorously. 

Add the scalded milk and stir until smooth and creamy. 
Add the meat and vegetables, and stir with a gentle folding motion. Do not break up 

the meat and vegetable garnish. i 
Add tlie light cream and sherry. Taste the product and Idjust the flavor. Season to 

taste with salt and white pepper. / 
^g shade may be used to adjust the color at this timef 
Serve as demonstrated by the instructor. 

Avoid: Overcooking chickens 
Overcooking vegetables 
Burning sauce 

Excessive yellowing of the sauce. Use a drop of egg shade at a time. 
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Southern Fried Chicken 



Quantity 50 fervingt • 


Ingredients 


Equipment 


25 - 2Vi-lb. fryers, chicken ^ 
oftit &na pepper to c«sce ^ 
Other seasonings may be used ^ 
IV^ lb. flour 

2i4 ^. shbrtening if panfrying 

*• 


Deep iron pot for frying 

Small roasting pan 

Quart . measure^ 

Kitchen fork 

Tongs 

Trays 

Towels 


For fast service operation: 
Plrecook chickens in steamer, then dredge 
m the flour. Frymg process vvul be taster. 
Excellent when product must be prepared 
in advance. 


Deep-fat fryer temp.: 

^ 325°F. raw 
37 5° F. precooked 



Preparation 

C3ean and wash chickens. Disjoint with French knife and fold wings. 

Yield will be 2 wings, 2 breast halves, 2 thighs, and 2 legs from each chicken. 

Season as directed and let stand for 1 hour in a cool place. 

When ready to cook, spread flour in small roasting pan. Shortening should be melting 
in deep frying pan. 

Dredge the chicken parts in the flour and shake off excess. • 
Gently lower the partjs into the fat. (If not deep-fat fried, the fat should be Vi" deep 
in the pan.) 

Cook until brown on one side, then turn with fork or tongs. Allow about 15 to 20 

minutes each side to insure proper doneness. 
Remove from fat and allow to drain. Check for doneness. if not cooked, place on 

roasting tray and pop in the oyen until done, or return to fat. 
The outer cover should be golden brown and crisp. 
Serve and garnish as demonstrated by the instructor. 
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Quantity Sa - Zy^-oz. sarvingi 



ingnditnti 

VA. lb. butter or turkey fat 
4 lb, minced turkey 

qt, turkey stock, hot 
1 qt. milk scalded 
V/z lb. flour 
3 e^ yolks 

V/z c. onions, chopped fine 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Egg wash mixture 
Bread crumbs 
Flour 



Equtpmtnt 

Saucepan 
Wooden paddle 
Baking pans 
Wax paper 
Mixing bowl 
Wire whip 
French knife 
Measurii^ equipment 



Deep-fat fryer temp: 350°F. 



Preparttion 

Saute onions in turkey fat until tender. (Do not brown.) ^ 
Add flour to make a roux. 

Add hot stock and milk slowly; mix with wooden paddle. 
Stir the mixture thoroughly until smooth. 
Add minced turkey and bring to boiling point. 

Whip egg yolks thoroughly and add to mixture. Stir vigorously while adding yolks. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. 

Place in greased baking pans. Cover wjth wax paper and cool in refrigerator. 
Mold in 2Vi oz. cones. ^ 
Bread in usual manner: (flour, wash and bread crumbs). 
Fry in deep fat at 350° F. 

Serve with egg, cream, tomato, creole or mushroom sauce. 
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Baste Bread Dressing, (Dry) 





Cluir!ti|ty servings 


Ingredlaiits 


Equipment 


o ID. Dread, at icisist oay-oia 


dtua&nc Miusc uctcrinine proper uvenbus. 


6 c. oiiions, finely chopped 




2 qt. celery y diced ^ 




Wz lb> bacoQ fat or butter 




3 tbsp. poultry seasoning 




2 tbsp. sage 




V& c. parsley » chopped 




Salt and pepper to taste (approximately 




7>h tbsp. salt, 1 tbsp. pepper) ^ 






» 

Oven: 350°F. 



Remove crusts and dice the remaining bread. 

Toss with dry ingredients. Let stand. 

Saute and sweat celery and onions in the fat until tender. 

In a large bowl, combine fat, v^etables, and bread mixtture. 

Toss li^tly to blend. . 

rtace in a covered baking pan. Put it into a 350® oven for 1 hour. 
Serve as directed. 



Pk^ecautions: Do not over-salt; remember that there is salt in the fats. 
Dd not burn vegetables while sauteeing^ 



Variations: Cooked fruits, vegetables, or meats may b!jp added. 
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SEAFOOD 



Baked Fish Fillets 

Quifitity 50 ^ servings 


Ingrediefits 

\ 


Equipment 


20 lb. fillet of haddock ' 


Baking sheet pans 


(or other suitable fish) 


Measuring equipment 


V4 c. salt 


Wire whip 


4 c. milk 


Saucepan 


2 eggs 


\JooK s lorK / 


2 qt. fine bread crumbs 


Spatula 


IV2 lb. margarine, ^butter pr suitable fat, 




. melted i , 




I^prik^ 






OvenMSO^'F. ^ 



Preparation 

Cut fillets on the bias into 6-oz. piecel^ . 

Beat eggs slightly, then add milk and salt; mix. 

Dip fish in seasoned milk and place on well-greased sheet pans. 

Sprinkle with the remaining fat. 

Sprinkle with the bread crumbs and paprika. 

Place pans on shelf near the top of the oven. 

Bake about 8 to 12 minutes in 450^ oven until fish is golden-brown and flakes 

easily when tested with fork. 
Serve immediately, with lemon and/or fish sauce. 

Variation: To broil, omit the 6ggs, milk and salt mixture. 
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D»ep Fried Fish Ftllett 



IngrtdiMti 

12 lb. fish fillets (fiounder or other 
suitable fish fillets or steaks) 
4 c. flour 

1 qt. milk 
4 eggs 

2 tsp. salt 

2 qt. cracker meal or bread crumbs 



Oumtit y 48 sttvinas 
Eciuiprntfit 

Student may l^t necessary utensils. 




Deep.fat fryer temp: 350^ F. 



Preparation 

Cut fillets cross-grain into serving-size portions. 
Slightly beat^eggs; add milk and salt. ^ 
Spread flour and crumbs in separatV containers. 
Dip and pat fillets in flour first^^Shake off the excess. 
Dip into the egg-milk mixture: l^t drain slightly. 

Dip and pat in crumbs. Be sure that .mixture adheres. There should be no bare spots. 

diill until ready to fry. ^ 

Place in deep-fat fryer basket. Lower into 350^F. hot fat. 

Cook until tender and golden brown, 3 to 4 minutes. 

I>ain on clean towels. 

Serve as directed. " % 
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Fish Cakes 



3 



- Ingrtditnts 

5 qt. mashed potatoes 
2 c. butter or margarine 
10 eggs, beaten 

2 tsp. ^^ite pepper 

5 qt. cod fish — freshened 

3 c. onions, finely chopped 
1 c. parsley, finely cut 
Coating 



Quantity 50 servings 



Equ^pmtnt 

Student may list utensils. 



Deep-fat fryer temp: 350^ F 



Preparation 

Prepare mashed potatoes as directed. 
Saute onions in butter until transparent. 

Add onions, butter., eggs, pepper, and chopped parsley to potatoes. 
Add prepared freshened fish ^pnd mix. Season to taste. 
Shape into cakes. 

Roll in dehydrated instant potato or the regular dip batter. 

I>y in deep-fat at 350** F. until golden brown^ f 

Serve as directed. 



\ 



' \Qp4 fish is often purchased dried and Salted. Prepare by breaking, boning, and soaking 
overnight to remove salt. Soak and drain several times to remove liquid and salt. 
Remove all liquid before adding to the potatp mixture. 
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Saaf ood Ntwburfl \ 

-1 . 



Quaitttt y 25 - 7-6z> sarvinflt 



Ingrtdimts 




Equipmtffit J 


2 lb. lobster meat, cooked 

3 lb. shrimp, raw \ " ** 

2 lb. scallops, raw w 

3 qt. cream sauce, heavy 
Vt oz. paprika 

1 c- sherry, dry 

1 tsp. monosodium glutamate 

1 c. butter 

IV^ tbsp. lemon juice 




Student may list utensils ^ \ 

1 

i 

1 






i ' 

\ 



Preparation 



Prepare thick cream sauce and keep warm. 
Peel and devein shrimp. Rinse until clean, 
dean and cut scaUops^ size desired. 

Melt butter in brazier, i^d paprika, but do not allow to brown. 
Add shrimp and scallops. Put lid on and simmer for '5 minutes. 
Add cooked lobster meat and continue cooking for 5 minutes more to allow the 
lobster to heat. 

Add the liquid and meat to cream sauce. Mix with a paddle, being careful not to 
break the meat. 

Bring to the boiling point, add the sherry and other ingredients. 
Season to tast^with salt and pepper. 
Serve as dbrected. 



Variations: Substitute any variety of suitable seafoods for this concoction. 
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Shrimp Creole 



Quantity 30 - 6*02. servirtgs^ 



Ingrtditnts 


Equipment - ^ 


X gal* cr^oie sauce 


Saute pan with lid 


10 lb. shrimp, xaw, peeled and deveined 


Wooden spoon 


1 qt. sherry, dry 


Measuring equipment 


IVi lb. butter 


Paring knife 




Bowls 










< 

t 


•* 



Preparation 

JShrimp should be held in cold water with lemon added until cooked. 

Prepare Creole sauce as described on p^e 124. 

^Melt butter in saute pan. Lightly brown. Add shrimp. 

Sprin-kle with sherry. Be careful that sherry does not flame. 

Cover and simmer for 5 minutes. " " ^ 

Add Creole sauce and bring to a boil. Reduce ^heat and serve, as directed. 
Shrimp Qeole is usually served on a bed of rice. 
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HOT SANDWICHES 



Grilltd liam arid American Chmse SamiWich 



•t . ... ■ a. , 



.Qiijntit y 2^ sarvings 



56 -slices of white^ bread 
50 slices America^Q cheese,, % oz. ejiqh 
25 sikes ham^l oz. eacl)'^ , 
Whipped or melted butta^ 



5t - V r 




Equipmani 



Sandwich spreader 
•^Slicii^ machine 
Knife, sandwich* 
itting boards ^ 



Grill: STS^'-F? 



V 



Prafiaration 



V Preheat th^ g^ill. ^ ^ 
Slic&.the meat *ancii. cheese as demonstrated by the instructor: " ] 
Put (he bread on tbe cutting^Jbdard. ^ ^ ' / 

Place'^oije siic» aQiil\(&e^e; /ffita oriej piece of ham, then ^n6the!r piece of cheesy on the bjpepui 
Pur on' the tc/p slic^^TD£ br4^. A - " ' :ra * ^ - 

Coat with whipped ^.butter. \ , - ^ ' . - * 

Place* buttefed" side on the, grill, " " ' * 7 ' ' -i 

^ Bj[i)*wn completely on that- side. Spiread the tppr with^buttef. ' , ^' - 

Vufn ^th spatula. . . \ . ^ ; \ ' ' ' . 

'Cook untiT golderi brown^' / * \ V'^^ 

^Remove, from the grill to the -cutting boaird. 
Ci^ ^aS ' i^tructed and sje^rv^e. ; / jjfe. 



4 



Ijigmlimis 

Hot dogs y^cored tpr sliced 
KqIIs, buttbred . ^ , 

pa - V. 
Mustar'd 
Relish, ^weet 
\Cat9up 



' Quantity ' 

Equipment 

@rill or broiler 
'Knife- 
'Fork or tongs 
Sandwich spreader 
Relish jbowls and servers 
Tray for equipment and ingredien'tS^ 




Weparation 



Prepare as demonstrated by the teacher, 
ftepare the grill by cleaning it.^^l^ys keep the grill clean for better, faster copking, and 

to avoid a burned taste or an unappeti^ng appearance* . ' 
Lightly oil the grill. 

Plac^ the l^liced or scored hot dogs on the.grill with temperatttre set at approximately 350^'F. 
T¥y to turn the hot dogs jusl'once, unless browigiing too fast; Q)ok until .thoroughly 

heated. ^ ' ' / v . ^ - " 

When the frankfm:ter starts^ to Krpwn on the first side, place the b^utt^red-roU on the 
^ heated grill next to the hot dog and turn the dog. 

Brown and serve with, bowls of relish. . \ 

Sery^e a^ demonstrated by the instructed 



/ 
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Barbecue Burger 



Quantity 75 - 6^z. portions 



Ingrodienti 

10 lb. ground beef, chuck 
10 onions^ l^rge, shredded 
3 gt. celery, Vi" dice 
1 #10 can tomatoes 
, 2 qt. mushrooms, sliced 
V2 c. chili powder 
1 c. sweet relish j< 

c. sugar 
3 c. cornstarch 
Vz c. soy.sauce 
i4 c. Worcestershire ^uce 
3 c. catsup 

Salt and pepper to taste 
c. garlic salt ^ 

1 lb. butter ' - 

2 qt. water 

7oaste4 buns 



.Equipment 

Heav^^6-gal. stockpot 
French knife 
6-quart bowl 
China cap 

Measurjlng cups and spoons 

Wooden paddle 

Quart measure 

Sheet pans 

XSallon measure 

Cutting board 

Ladle 

Wooden spoons 



Oven: 400"* F. 



Preparation 

Follow the procedures given by tRe instructor. 

Wash, clean, and ci^t vegetables as per instruction^. 

Prepare the sauce first by sauteing the celery and onions in V2 lb. butter. 

Crush the tomatoes and add to the othei- vegetableis when they are soft. 

Simmer for 1 hour, taking care not to scorch or burn. 

Crupible beef onto sheet pans and brown in the ov^n, after' sprinkling with garlic salt. 

When tomatoes and beef are both cooked, combine in the heavy stockpot. 

Simmer for 15 minutes and add cornstarch that has been blended with th^ remaining 

ingredients. Stir continuously. Bring to a boil* jr> 
Stir the boiling pot for 2 minutes. 

y^just seasonings. Thin with water or stock'^if necessary. 
Serve as instructed. • ^ . 

Serve 6 Ounces over toasted bun. " 



'4 
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PASTA 
Macaroni and Chaese 



1% 

Quantity 60 servings 



Ingriditnts 




Equipfmnt 


3 lb. macaroni or spaghetti 


r 


Colander 


4 gal. boiling water 




■6-gal. pot 


6 tbsp. salt 




Wooden paddle 


4 qt. cream sauce 




Measuring tools 


3 lb. grated sharp cheese 




Grater 




•• 


Rubber Scraps - - ^ 




> 


/ 






Oven: 350° F. 









Preparation 

Break spaghetti into small pieces. Cook until tender in boiling water and salt. Stir briskly 

with wooden spoon to prevent clumping and sticking to the bottom of the pan. 
Preheat oven to 350°. - 
lin cooked macaroni and rinse with hot water, 
ike creaiti sauce and add cheese, stirring till melted. 
Itnacaroni to creamy cheese sauce and adjust the seasoning. 
Put into the baking pans and place .in the oven for 30 minutes^ oj until boiling in center 
. and browned on the top. 

Optional: Top may be sprinkled with grated cheese or buttered crumbs before 
baking. 

Variations: Tomato-Cheese Macaroni — Reduce the cream satice by one-half and add 
two cans condensed tomato soup before baking. ^ 



Ham and Macaroni Cheese casserole — add diced ham to regular recipe. 
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American Chop Suey 



(tomato Sauce, Ground Beef, and Macaroni) 

Quantity Sd - S-oz. servings 



Ingradiants 

5 lb. ground beef, chuck 
Vi gal. macaroni 
2V2 qt. tomatoes, crushed 
1 qt. tomato puree 

qt. onions, thinly slicedT 
VA qt. celery, paysanne cut 

c. oregano and basil 
3 tbsp. garlic salt 
Va c. Worcestershire sauce 
1/3 c. sugar 

1 c. grated parmesan-cheese 
3 c. beef stock 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1 c. fat to saute vegetables 



Equipment 

• ?' 

Gallon and quart measures 
Cutting board 
Saute pan 

Wooden spoon and paddles 

Rubber scrapers 

Spoon measures 

Cup measures 

24-qt. heavy stockpot 

Sheet pans 

Saucepan 

Steamtable pan 



Oven: 400**?. 



Preparation 

Start the tomato sauce first by straining off the tomato juice into the stockpot. Crush 
the tomatoes and add with tomato puree to tHe tomato juice. Simmer for at 
least 1 hour. Cook macaroni in salted boiling water and hold. 

Saute the sliced onions and celery until the onions are transparent and the celerjcjs 
crisp and bright in color. Add these to sauce. 

Crumble the ground beef onto sheet pans and sprinkle "with the garlic salt. Put it into 
the oven and brown. \^ 

Stir the browned meat into the sauce along with the cooked macaroni and all other 
ingredients. ^ 

Let simmer for 5 minutes. Keep in warm place. 

Serve as directed by the instructor. 

Avoid; Undercooking the sauce^ 




Undercooking the, macaroni 
Ov.ercooking the vegetables 
Burning the sauce 
Lumping macaroni 
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RICE 



Herb Rica 



Quantit y 50 - % cup servitwn 



. Ingrtditnts 


Equipmtnt 


5 lb. rice, uncooked 


Scale 


Boiling water 


Measuring spoon 


2 tbsp. herb rice 


Saucepan 


IVi tbsp. rosemary 




IV2 tbsp. marjoram 




IVi fbsp thyme 




5 oz. chicken soup base 




5 oz. butter or margarine 









Preparation 



To boiling water, add rice, seasonings, soup base, and butter. 
Return to a boil, stir and cover t^htly. 
Remove from heat for 20 minutes. 
Serve with #6 scoop. 
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Pork Fried Rice 



Ingredients 

1 lb. bacon 

2 c. onions, finely chopped 

3 lb. cooked rice, cooled 
2 tsp. oreg^no 

1 tsp. garlic powder ^ : 

2 qt. cooked meat, ^/t dlcn' 
% c. soy sauce 

Sjogar 

6 eggs, s%htly beaten 

1 c. scallions, chopped 

2 tbsp. monosodium glutamate 



Quentity lir^3^^ lervinqi 
Equipment 



3 gallon heavy brazier 
French ^ife 
Flat spatula 
Cutting board 
Bowls 

Measuring equipment . 



Preperetton 

Thinly slice bacon and fry in hot pot. ' 

Add onions and rice; continue fiying. Scrape*palji as necessary to prevent sticking. 
Stir in all other ingredients^ except the eggs and scallictnSj* 
Fry until all ingredients are heated uniformly. 
A4ake a we ll in the cen ter. Scramble the eggs there. 
When the eggs are coofeed, scatter them throughout the mii^ture. 
Serve with rhe-scaffioiSjStK^e top as a garnish. % . 

Variations: Ham may be usea^in place of bacon. Fry ham in 1 cup of peanut oil. 

Shmmp, lobster, beef, and other types of meats may be substituted. 
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VEGETABLES 



Butfarftd Bruttnti Sprniiti 



Quantit y 25 - 4qz. servings 



Ingradimts 

6 lb. Brussels sprouts (fresh) 
2 tbsp. salt 

Boiling water to cover 
8 oz. butter 

Salt and pepper to taste 



1 



Equipment 



Colandar 
Saucepan 



Preparation 

t.' ''jf 

Rempve wilted and discolored puter leaves and trim stems of Brussels sprouts. 
Soak in cold water 30 minutes' and drain; 

Place in saucepan, cover with/boiling water, add salt, and simmer till tender. 
Drain off part of the liquid and add the butter. 
Season with salt and pepp^t and serve. 
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Zucchini Squash 



/ ' ■ ■ ■ 


Quantity 2& o-oz. tarvings 


Ing^aditnti 


Equipmtnt 


J 

*• 6 IH 7iirrhini ctnUAAn 


Scale 


2 tsp. fninced garlic 


Cu|ti|ig board 


c. salad oil 


£pinch knife 


1 pt. u^te^ 


Qip measure 


#10 can whole tomatoes 


' Measuring spoons / 


'Salt and pepper to taste 

! 

■ ' ■ ^ - ' 


Saucepan 


'J 




■,. ■ . / 





Praparation 



Cut ends off zucchini and slice into discs. 

Heat the salad oil in a saucepan. 

Add garlic and saute until slightly brown. 

Add sq^sh and water and simmer until squash in almost tender. 
Add the tomatoes; continue to Ummer until the squash is tender. 
Season with salt and pepper and, serve. 



\ 
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Country-Style Stewed Tomatoes 



\ 



Quantity 50 - 4^z. servirait 


ingradiantt 


Equipmtnt 


2 #10 cans whole peeled tomatoes 


French knite • 


2 lb. chopped onioifs 


Cutting boar^ 


4 oz. sug^r 


Saucepan ' 


3 tbsp. salt 


Measuring spoons 


!4 tsp. pepper 


Measuring cup 


6 oz. butter 




2 qt.^ cubed day-old bread 








' 0 

3 





^ ^ ' Preparation 

Combine tomatoes, onions, sugar, s^t^ pepper, and bread in saucepan. 

Heat to boiling point, reduce hqat, an<{ simmer ten minutes. Add butter and serve hot. 
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Carrot! Vichy 



Quantity 50 - 3-oz. aarvingt 



Ingriditfits 




Equipmtnt 




12 lb r carrots, (as purchased) 
6 oz. butter 
Salt to taste 

Parsley (for garnish) ^ 




Vegetable peeler 
Saucepan 


/ 




V 
r 








V 


■» 





Preparation 

Peel carrots and slice diagonally, approximately, 1/8" thick. 
G>ver with water and parboil. 
Drain welh 

Complete cooking by sauteing in butter. 
Serve topped with freshly chopped parsley. 



\ 
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Sauteed Green Beans Aimondine 



Ingredients 

5 lb* green beans^ fresh or frozen 
4 oz, butter 

V2 c. sliced blanched almotids 
Salt ^d pepper to taste 



Quenjjtit y 25 S-oz, servings 



Equipi 



Saucepan 
Saute pan 
Wooden spatula 
Sheet pan 




Preparation 

Parboil green beans, drain well 

Brown almonds on sheet- pan in oven (35G°F.), Set aside. 
Melt butter in saute pan^and cook beans until tender. 
Garnish with almonds just before serving.- 



P 
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Quantity 5tf«er»inflt' 



IngradiMts 


Eqofpmtnt 


1 lb/ butter, melted 


Saucepan, large 


12 oz. bread crumbs 


Mixing bowl 


7>h qt. milk 


Wire. whip 


3 qt. finely chopped cooked spinach 


Wooden spoon 


32 eccs, beaten slichtly 


Measuring spoon ' 


IV2 tbsp. salt 


Quart measure 


1 tsp. white pepper 


Baking pan 


■9 


Custard cups (50) 


•5. 


•» 

Oven: 350° F. ' , 

! . i , , _ 



Prtparation^ 

Melt bujiter. * 
Md^read crumbs and milk. Cook 5 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Add spinach, e^s, salt, and white pepper. 
Pour intf) 50 ^custard cups. 

Bake in 350° oven 3^^ minutes or until firm. * " 
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Corn Fritters 



Quantit y 50 - 2-fritter servjpg s 



ingredients 

4 lb. flour , all-purpose 

1 tbsp. salt 

4 oz, baking powder 
. 2 oz. sugar 
12 eggs, beaten 

2 qt. milk 

"6 oz. fat, melted 
2 qt. corn, drained 



Equipment 

H 

Mixing bowl 
Sifter 

Measuring cup 
Measuring spoons 
Beater 
Saucepan 
Skimmer ^ 
Deep-fat fryer ^ 
Ladle 



Oven: 375''F:' 



Preparation 

Sift together flour, salt, baking powder, and sugar. 
Mix together remaining ingredients and blend' with dry ingredients. 
Measure wjth 2-^z. ladle and fry in deep fat approximately 2^-5 minutes at 37 5° F. 
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Swin Potttoes 



Quantity 25 - 4k)2. larvinos 


Ingradi«nt9 


Equipimntc. 

S - 




\ 

JLaTge SKUieC • 


i2 oz. butter 


^ Medium grater 


Salt and pepper to uste 


Larjge bain marie 




Vegetable peeler • 


♦ 

s 


, Spatula , 






t « 


• 1 . *' 

* J ' 







^ Preparation 

Peel potatoes and grate them into cold water to keep them from turning browl. 
EVain potatoes thoroughly. 
Melt butter in skillet, adid potatoes, and cover. 

Cook, without *!stirring, over low heat until potatoes are tender and a brown crust has 

formed on bottom. 
Add salt and pepper and turn over with spatula for service. 
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Duchess Potatoes 



Quantit y 50 — 5-oz, servings 



IngrMjients 



12 lb. potatoes," E,P, {edible portion) 
cooked and mashed 

2 - 2^2 qt. milk, hot 

8 oz. butter or margarine 

3 tbsp. salt 

6 eggs, beaten 



Equipment 



Stockpot 
Saucepan 
Mixing bowl 
Baking pan 
Measuring cup 
Measuring spoon 
Wire whip 
Serving spoon 



Oven: 3^0^ F. 

\\ 



Preparation 



Cook and mash potatoes. 

Add remaining ingredients. 

Spoon into lightly-greased baking pan. 

Bake in 350^ oven until set and lightly browned. 
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Boular)B6re Potatoes 



Quantity 10 servings 



Ingredients 



Equipment 



8 to 10 potatoes 

2 onions, medium,' sliced thin 

Salt and pepper .to taste 

2 oz. butter 

V/4 c. wat^r, boiling 

1 tsp. parsley, chopped 



Measuring spoons 
Measuring cup 
Saucepan 

Shallow heatproof platter 



Oven: 400*^?. 



Preparation 

Peel and slice potatoes. 

Peel and slice onions very thin. 

Mix potatoes and onions; season with salt, pepper, and parsley> 
Spread about inch deep in shallow heatproof platter. 
Coat the top with butter and add boiling water. : 

Bake in 400^ oven for 30 to 40 minutes, or until potatoe$ are soft and brown and 
until? water is cooked awajr. 
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Rissole Potatoes or Oven Browned Potatoes 



Quantity^ as desired 



Ingredients 



Potatoes, peeled <^ 

Shortening 

Paprika 

Salt and pepper to taste 



Equipment 



Roasting pan 
Tongs 



Preparation 

Place shortening in a roasting pan and heat in 375° ^ven until hot. 
Add potatoes. (They should be uniform in size.) 
Sprinkle with paprika and season with salt and pepper. ^ 

Return to oven and roast, turning occasionally, until potatoes are golden brown and 
tender. o 
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5 lb. navy beans 
VA g^l^^'^oiUf^ water 
^ oz. salt 

6 oz.- brown sugarV 
1 tsp. dry mustard^ 
1 tbsp. vinegar , 
8 oz. molasses 

1 lb.* salt pork, cubed 



QuMtity 50 5-02> tervitigi 



Equfpmtnt 



cup 

GaUon measure 
Measuring spoon 
Cutting board 
Knife 

Baking pan 



t 



Oven: 350"?. 



Preparation 

Wash beans. 

Add boiling water and let stand 1 hour or longer. 

Cook in same water until tender (about 1 hour). 

Add remaining ingredients and mix. 

Pour into baking pan. 

Bake 5 to 6 hours at 350°?. 
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Cola Slaw 



Quantity BO - ' 1/3 cup sarvmgs 



IngradiantI 



7 lb. (E.P.) cabbage^ shredded 

2 c. mayonnaise 

2 c/ sweet or sour cream 

c. vinegar 
54 c. so^r 
\^ tbs^salt , 



Equlpmant 



\ 



Mixing bowl 
French laiife 
Cutting board 
Measuring cup 
.Measuring spopns 
yifooden spoqn 



Shred cabbage. 

Add remaining ingredients. 

Mix thoroughly. 

Serve with ^12 scoop. 
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PROGRESS TEST - UNIT 1 



1. ^ menu cycle, like a wheel, begins jnd ends at the same placet^ ' ^ 

True ■ False 

^ - ^ ^ f'\ ' ' " 

2. Menu cycles allow you to offer a greater variety of foods. True Fals e 

X cycles are important to a person who is sick and a restricted <iiet, because 

' he can have a greater choice of foods. . * True ^^^^ False 



4. A menu cycle by itself does not insure balanced meals. True 

5. iPlanning a menu must take into consideration: 

'* • 

a. food available. ^ 
^ - b. needs and desires of customers. 
' c. nutritional factc>rs 
d, all of the 'above 

*e:> none of the above , 



False 



6. Studies show that different types of people desire different types of food. 

f . . True ^ , F^se^ 



^7. Today teenagers are the largest group of customers that you can cater to. ^ 

- True False 



8. An armed services survey indicated that mashed turnips is one of the most popular 
foods. True ^ False 



9. Menu cycles are important in controlling food costs. 

10. A menu is nutritionally balanced if it offers: 

a. color 

b. shape 



A ' c. aroma (s^nell) 
\i d. all of the above 
i e. none of the above 
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PROGRESS TC ST - UNIT II 



1* The suggested menu cycles at *the beginning of this unit are best used 
in institutional /eeding. True False - 

2. Menu cycles must provide what you want your customers to have. 
* y True False 

3. Customer demand has caused the limited menu type operations, such 

9 ''as hamburger houses, to expand the variety of foods offered. 

True False - 

* ... 

4. Sometimes you may need to make changes in your menus due to 
unexpected' factors or eyents. ' True False 

^ 5. You can run your food business just as well without m^u cycles as 
^ you can With menu cycles. ' True - False 



X 
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PROGRBSS TEST - UNIT 111 ' v 

1. Menu cycles should be used to present nutritionally 'balanced meal selections. 

True sFalse 



2. Not eating properly can affect how you feel emotionally/ 

True False 

3. The amount of energy given off by food consumed in our bodies is measured in units 
. V called ' 

^. Foods high in carbohydrates (sugars and starches) are generally high in calories. 

True False 

5. Our health and life expectancy are directly related to our diets. 

* True False 

6. last the five classes of nutrients necessary to maintain life 

a. d. 

b. ■ e. 

c. i ; I- , 

r 

7. One-quarter of the total calories that Americans eat come firom fats. 

True False 

8. The water-soluble vitamins are A, D, E, and K. True ^ False 

9. Proteins aYe a part of: 

^ ^ a. all body cells „ ' ^ 

b. body fluids 

c. hormones 

d. hair ^ 

e. all of the above 

f. none, of the above 




10. Most foods cpntain good amounts of calcium. True False 

1 1 . Vitamin A needs to be taken in the full amount each day because it cannot be stored 
in the body. True False 

12. The chief function of vitamin C,is to prevent the common cold. 

True ^ False 

13. The body requires that each meal contain some protein from animal sources. 

True False 
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14. Vitamin D is more necessary for babies and children than for adults. 

True False 



15. Based upon the information in this unit, it is clear-t hat everyone should tak e-a- 
vitamin pill every day. ^ • Triife False 

16. Here is a list of foods. In front of each write G if you believe that it contributes a 
good amount of valuable nutrients to the body; FG if you believe that it contributes 
a fair amount, and P if you believe it to a poor source* of nutrients. Use a table of 
food values to help you. ^ ♦ ' 



a. dry beans 

b. liver 

c. " honey 

d. , skim milk 

e. , cucumbers 

f. ^ cornstarch pudding 
g- pork 



h. layer cake ^ 

i. cottage cheese 
j. fruit jam , 

k coUard greens 

1. ^ sardines/ 

m. . applesauce 

n. ' green pepper 
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PROGRESS TEST ~' UNIT IV . 



1. Herbs and spices were originally used, to hide or cover up undesirable flavors in. 
cooked foods. True False 



2. The caste orsupenorTooJ products is unproved by adding: 



a. vinegar 

b. celery leaves t 

♦ 

r 

3. When purchasing foods, you must buy 



4§:. spicfes and herbs 
d. bread and butter 



a. to sacis^ preplanned Hienus. 

b. the quality for your specific preparation needs. 

c. the needed 'quantity. 

d. all of the above. ^ 



-r- ^ 




4. When ordering food leave no room for guesswork or misunderstandings 

True 



False 



5. You have to order ^onions for the onion-rings which are on the menu, ^sing the list^ 
below, spec^ what your needs are. - ' 

a. the name of the product 

b. the quantity or weight / 

c. the type ^ 

d. the size or count ' 

e. the color ; 



6. Most food Items are purchased fresh from the market. ^True 

7. Foods should be handled in such a way as to prevent: 



False 



a. bacteria from multiplying fast c. insect damage 

b. rats from getting at them d. all of the above 



8.^ Food items may be -preserved by 

a. canning 

b. freezing \ 



c: pickling 

d. all of the above methods 



9. To cut down on spoilage, the oldest foods should be used first. This is called 
rotation. ^ True , False 
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10. It is a good rule ^o store food on th^ floor sb that you don't have to reach up for it. 

True False 

11. A freezer is a good storage place for: _^ 



a. freeze-oriea foods 

b. frozen /foods 



c. canned foods 

d. two of the above 
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12. Frozen foods may get freezer bum if not properly wrapped while in storage. 

*^ ' True False 



13 » Dr a w lin es-te-fflat ch jh e 



c^of? niTo Motrin of n^itron iin^ 



a. Meats 

b< Most vegetab^ 

c. Dairy Producte^^^^^ 

d. :^s > 



29*-34°F. 
31°-34'F. 
40°-45°F. 
31°-34°F. 



14. Refrigeratbrs and freezers should be checkopd for proper operation: 

a. every 15 minutes 

b. twice, day and evening 

c. upon entering, before leaving, and as often as you use it 

d. evefy other day * • , 



15. Name the primary methods of cooking. 



a. 
b. 



16. Circle tWe dry-heat Cooking methods in this list: 



a. Baking 

b. Boiling 

c. GriiliTig 



d. Braising 

e. Sauteing 
f Broiling 



(may be 



17. Name several fopds thatunay be served without cooking. 



a. 
b. 
c. 

a. 



18. Foods which are sauteed are cooked 

a. in enough fat to cover them 

b. in a pressure cooker^ 

c. in the least amount of fat 

d. in the least amount of water 
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PROGRESS TEST - UNIT V. 

1. When porchasihg-fruit^ Ind vegetables,Jt is* important to know, the types aiid varieties 
and their uses... ' ' \ * . • ' True False ' 



CP 



2. Vegetables and fndts should be washed vvjith ^v > ^ " ^ * * 

, a.; warm wat^er , -.^ ^^'^ 

^ - b. soap ahd water , 

c. cool Water"^ * . \ * , V «^ ' J c 

/ d. vinegar and witef-" * > » * 

3. Fruits should be washed and drained before scoring. Tnxe > * . False 

4. Bananas, avocados/* pine^pplesVaivH;nielon^ s|Koafd.Tnot^^^ stpred in th^ refrigerator. 
They store well at which of the fbllowin| temperatures? / . %, . ' . . 



b. 60° F. . -d. 80°F.- , 



'S. oWhen feafy and stem type vegetables have ^become Unip or '^vvilted, they can be 
crisped or" refreshed by v . ^ , . 

a. * placing them in* Ijot wat^. v. ' ^ . 

b. placing them in cold .watdS-.* ^ ^ '\ - ■ ' \ 
V c. cookmg them. / ^ - . 

d., tossing them In' a bowl, ^ -.-c 

^ . . .„ '^^ - ./-^^^ ■ ^- / ^ ' \ 

6. Most vegetables shpuld be^copked slowly in a l^g^ amount of boiling water.' 

' ' • . ' ' • True False ^ 



7. Bakings vegetables 'destroys their {66(^ value quickly. True ^ ' % " False . 

8. "Steaming is the best way to preserve /the color of ^gre^n vegetables 

^ ; . . * f "True False ^ ' 

9. 'Fruits and Vegetables should ' - / ' \ , 

\ • " . ' ^ ~ ' ■ , ' - 

^ " ' a." be a part of our daily- meal$,. ^ ' . . - ^ 

J ' . , 'b., ^be washed in <tool» cfean "wkter. - - 
^ * " c. be* properly u stored. . * ' * - ^ 

' -d. all of the above \ y . ^ * 



10. Li^t one vegetable for »each type : - 

1. Root ' .: - 5. Flower 

<2> \- '2. Tuber ^ \ \ 6. « Fruit 

A^^ . " 3. Piilb \ \ : >^ . 7. Seed 

" ^ • V , 4. Stem : ' : 8. Leaf^f^ 
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' PROGRESS TEST UNIT VI 

1. What are the fbdr basic types of meats? 

a. B. h. V . c. L d. P. 



2. In the same order, what are the namtes of the animals from which these meats are 
taken? 



a. 



b. 



3. Broiling- is a dry -heat method of cooking. True False ^ 

4. Braising is a moist-heat method of cookery in which the meat is only partly covered 
with liquid. • " True False ^ 

The doneness of roasted meats should be tested with 



. a. the fingers 

b. tasting 

c. a thermometer 

d. a meat thermometer 

6. You should be sure to leave the roast in the oven until the meat thermometer shows 
the exact temperature you want to reach. True False 

7. After cooking, a roast should be allowed to set and become firm 



a. for aboi^f 1 5 minutes before carving. 

b. for about 30 minutes before carving. ' 

c. for about 60 seconds before carving. 

, d. by putting it under the broiler. Nu? 

8. Shrinkage takes place when cooking meats. Is shrinkage greater with high or low 
temperaturesf 

9. High' cobking temperatures are recommended for the broiling of tender, thin cuts of 
meat. ° True . False. 

10. Boiling and stewing of meats is continued until meat is 



a. well done 

b. medium 

c. rare. 

d. tough 
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. PRCteRESS TEST - UNIT VII 

J * 

1. Poultry is any type of bird raised fpff eggs or meat. True [ False^ 

2. Soak chickens in water M?hen you clean them. True . False 



3. The age of a bird determines how it should be cooked. True False 

4. The dry methods of cooking poultr)' are 



ERIC 



a. broiling 

b. roasting 

c. frying 

d. all of the above 



5. When would you cut a turkey in half before cooking it? 



a. When it's wet in the middle. 

b. When your oven is too small for a large bir4. 

c. When you want to improve its appearance. 

d. When you are going to stuff it. 

6. Braising is a moist-heat method of cookery. Which of these types of meats are most 
.often cooked by this method? 

a. Small turkeys 

b. All less tender cuts of meat ahd poultry 
^ ."^ c. All tender cuts of meat and poultry 

\ d, Cornish hens 

7. Stewing fowl are young, tender birds and don't need much cooking time! 

True False^ 



8. Turkeys to be used cut up in4)repared entrees are often boiled. 

/ True_ False, 

9, Ducks and geese are both fat, but ducks are fatter than geese. 

True_^ False. 

10. A wise manager will tfy to buy poultry several days(^ead of time. 

True * False 
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PROGRESS TE&T ^ UNIT Vltl 



1, Fresh wafer trout is cil^sified ais a seafood. ftue ' False 



2. Seafood should be thaWed " ' ^ 

- • i :a. at room temperature > 
; Jb. in the refrigerator > , 
' I in the freezer 

by using any of the above ^ " 

. . '- J ; u ; . ' 

3. Seafr^od should be^ cooked. to the well-<)dne stage so it will not fall apart. 

L ' . True False 



4. Why should seafood be broiled on special trays? 



5. So-called lobster tails are actually crayfish tails. "frue False^ 

6. Court bouillon is a rich fish stock and is made from . 



a. fish bones and spices. ^ . 

b. carrots celery, and onions as base vegetables. 

cl simmering water, with a little white win^ or vinegar added if desired, 
d. all of the above. 

7. Name two mollusks.o , ' 



8. Name two types of crustaceans 



9. Name two common fish 



10. Both dry and moist methods of cooking are suitable for seafood. 

" True False 
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PROGRESS TEST - UNIT IX 



1. The two main parts of the are 



True, 



False 



a. the shell and the yolk 

b* the albumen and the yolk 

c. the shell and the albumen 

^ d. two cord4ike membranes 

If 4m e^ floats when put in water,, it is not fresh* 

Which term best describes what happens to an e^ durii^ the cooking process? 

a. Emulsification ^ 
^. Clarification , 

c. Coagulation ^ 

d. Evaporation 

/' ^ . 

When beating egg whites, add just a Uttle yolk t^ insure high stiff peaks. 

0 • True False 



It is always best to buy lai^e grade AA eggs. 
iExplain yotir answer . 



True. 



False. 



6. 



lite e^ have a higher quaUty than brown. 



True 



Fresh eggs may^e held in' cold storage for months at 29*'F. 

True 



False 



False. 



8. Commercially, frozen eggs are used more than fresh eggs because 



/ - 

./ 9. 



a. they are easier to handle and store 

b. they are more uniform and less wasteful. 

they are higher in quaUty and less Ukely to fluctuate in price, 
d. all of the above. 



Too-hard or too-long boiling of hard<6oked eggs causes a 
develop around the yolk. ""l 



color to 
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10. Identify each part of the egg. 




1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



11« Etescribe how eggs may be used as the following agents: 



a. Thickening 



b. Leavening 



Stabilizing 



d. Binding ^ 



e. Clarifying 



(, Coating 



g. Garnishii^ 
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PROGRESS TEST - UNIT X 



V 



1. Rice and pasu store best 



a. if kept in a warm* dry pl^e« ^ 

b. if kept in a cool, drjr place, 
c if kept in a cool, moist place, 
d. if kept in a warm, moist place. 

2. Brown rice has less food value than the other (onas of rice. 

True. 

3. Wild rice,^also known as "duck rice**, is not a true rice. 

True.. 



False. 



False. 



4* Rice may be cooked in 



a. water 

b. milk 

c. * chicken stock 

d. all of the above 



S 



5. When coeldng rice use twice as much 



as^ nce« 



6. Rice and pasta serve well as suitable substitutes for potatoes in our diet. 

True False^ 



r 



7. The time recjuired to boil spaghetti is abpm . 

a* one hour 

b. ' hour 

c. 10 to 20 minutes 

d. 2 to 5 minutes 



8. l^ypes o^ macaroni are named by mold or shape. True . 

ain rice is used mainly for its attractiveness. 




False. 



10. The 4^mef difference between noodles and macaroni is the shape of the*^ strands. 

True False 



ERIC 
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PROGRESS TEST UNIT XI 



1. What are the five basic, or mother, sauces? (^ve their names and colors. 

Nafines ^ \ Colors ' 

L 

2: 

3 1 



4. _ 

5. — 



2. The sauce cook in a restaurant is next in rank below the salad chef, ^ 



True 



False 



3. A hquid or stock combined with a thickening agenjt is the fundamental ingredient 
for a sauce.. True False 

'a 

You can caramelize^ in saucemaking by adding packaged caramel candies. 

True. False_ 



5. When making stock, use 



a. cold water and simmer 

b. hot water and boil 

^ , c. hot water and simmer 

d. cold water and refrigerate 

6. Name the two most*used thickening agents. 



In making sauces, the starch is mixed with hot liquid or coW fat. 

True False 



8. A whitewash is a combination of flour and fat. 



True 



False 



9. How many cups of flour are needed to make one gallon of medium sauce? 

cup(s) 

10. How many cups of cornstarch are needed to make oixe gallon of medium sauce? 

cup(s) 
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■ o . • 

It is necessary to keep records for only those parts of the business that you do ,not 
see every day, - True ^ Fake 

The government has the right to check your bboks to malce sure that the proper 
amoui\t of taxes has been paid, True_ False 



Employees generally receive more than their hourly wages, because they also receive 
fringe benefits. , ' True_ False 



C3> 



Gross inoome is always larger than net profit. True ^ False. 



When setting the price for a meal, in addition to the xost^of the food you should 
take into account ^ 

a. labor costs 

b. cooking and serving losses 

c. overhead 

d. all of the above 

e none of the above 



I: 
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